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A teacher who comés late to the Sunday-school 
may be better than no teacher at all; but such a 
teacher is not as good a teacher as he ought to be, or 
as he could be. The fifteen minutes before the school 
session begins may be made the most important fifteen 
minutes of a teacher’s work with and for his class. 
The teacher who loses these minutes loses a golden 
opportunity for the day; and if in addition to these 
he loses the first fifteen minutes of the school hour, 
he is at a disadvantage that no work or skill of his 
will enable him to make good. 

Questions concerning the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of particular books of the Bible are of perennial 
freshness, and no reverent lover of God’s Word need 
fear their intelligent discussion. The book of books in 
the New Testament is St. John’s Gospel. The authen- 
ticity of that book has been vigorously assailed and 
gloriously defended, and it stands firmer to-day than 
ever. before in the confidence of the world’s best 





scholars, 





Added words on this sto sania from the pen 
of Professor Dr. F. Godet, of Neuchatel, Switzerland, 


;|to be found in the department of Notes on Open 


Letters, will be of special interest to many readers. 


It is easy to do wrong when everybody around us 
is doing wrong, and when no one seems to think 
there is any harm in wrong-doing. It is compara- 
tively easy to do right when everybody around us is 
doing right, and when right-doing seems to be the 
only thing to be done by anybody. But it is not so 
easy to do right when everybody around us is doing 
wrong, and where our standard of right is looked 
upon by others as wrong instead of right. Yet in 
the final test our responsibility is for our individual 
action, whether that action accords or disagrees with 
the action of those around us. Our duty is to do 
what is right, regardless of the opinion or of the 
course of our fellows. And this it is that makes life 
the constant struggle that the well-doer finds it to be. 

To a sluggish nature, action is more distasteful than 
rest. To an intense nature, rest is more of a trial 
than action., But both action and rest have their 
place in life; and each of them is, in its order, the 
chief duty of the hour. One man finds it easier to 
rest when he ought to rest, than to work when he 
ought to work. Another man finds it easier to work 
when he ought to work, than to rest when he ought 
to rest. Just here is where the will-power has a call 
to its right exercise. When work is for the moment 
a man’s supreme duty, a man’s entire will-power 
should be set ut keeping him at work, whether he 
feels like it or not. When rest is the manifest duty 
of the time being, one’s will-power should be exerted 
to keep him from work, however agreeable work 
would be to him just then. Let no man congratulate 
himself that his will-power is always at his call in the 
line of his inclination; but rather that it is available 
to him in the line of his duty, whether for or against 
his personal preference for the time being. 


Strong feelings find frequent vent in ejaculations. 
Expressions of impatience, or of longing, or of dislike, 
are often forced out from the lips of busy men while 
busiest at their daily work. Why should hot rev- 
erent ejaculations be as ready at the lips of men of 
faith, as irreverent ejaculations are at the lips of the 
profane or thoughtless? “Ejaculations take not up 
any room in the soul,” says old Thomas Fuller. 
“They give liberty of calling, so that at the same 
instant one may follow his proper vocation. The 
husbandman may dart forth an ejaculation, and not 
make a balk the more. The seaman, [while ejacu- 
lating,] nevertheless, steers his ship right in the dark- 
est night. . .. Ejaculations bind not men to any bodily 
observance’; [but] only busy the spiritual half, which 
maketh them consistent with the prosecution of any 
other employment.” And so it is that any and all 
of us can “ pray without ceasing,”—calling upon God 
in thanks or with request, without abating our zeal 
in our daily tasks of life. 


Real breadth of view is a great deal more than 
opposition to narrowness of view. Indeed, he whose 
views are really*broad can see the consistency and 
importance of narrowness if fits time and place. 
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There is such a thing as intolerance of all narrow- 
ness: that is not breadth, it is only one form of 
intolerance ; and all intolerance is narrow. Narrow- 
ness has its mission in the world. Many a mind 
would fail to be of any service unless it worked 
within narrow limits. He whose mind is capable of 
breadth rejoices in narrowness where narrowness is-a 
necessity ; within the proper limits of narrowness he 
also is narrow, but beyond those limits he sees yet 
more to rejoice in. The test of a man’s breadth of 
view is the charity of his estimate of uncharitableness, 
rather than the fulness of his approval of charity in 
general. Unless a man can be charitable toward 
uncharitableness he is not truly charitable. Unless 
a man is broad-minded enough to see the good of 
narrowness he is not so broad-minded as he ought-to 
be. Charity and breadth are more than mere names, 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DISCRIMINATING 
BETWEEN THINGS THAT DIFFER. 

The power and the willingness to make discrimi- 
nating judgment# are at once marks of candor and 
evidences of training. The difference between the 
disciplined and the undisciplined mind is, per- 
haps, as well measured by this as by any other 
single test. The careless thinker clumsily puts men 
and things together into the same category because 
they have, to his unpracticed or prejudiced eye, a 
single, and perhaps superficial, quality of resemblance, 
It is easy to class men into two kinds,—good and bad, 
wise and ignorant, conservative and progressive,—and 
to remand each individual to one class or the other, 
It is very noticeable that uncultivated men are gen- 
erally either pronounced in their approval, or vehement 
in their condemnation, of the persons whom they 
know. They are seldom heard, when an estimate of 
some acquaintance is called for, to judiciously state 
good and bad points impartially. Their declarations 
are sweeping, and without discrimination. 

The ground of this fact is evident. 


Such judg- 
ments are determined by prejudice,—by likes and 
dislikes, They may be scarcely worthy the name of 


“ judgments” at all; they are the hasty declarations 
of the thoughtless, untrained mind. ‘This statement 
is made without forgetting the fact that many persons 
who possess large knowledge, and who are accounted 
cultivated men, continually pass judgments of this 
character. It remains none the less true that the 
habit is the mark of an uncultivated mind. There 
are many minds which are remarkably well informed 
which are by no means truly cultivated. Sueh sweep- 
ing and indiscriminate judgments are often heard. and 
read in the disputes of great scholars,—a proof that 
scholarship and culture are not equivalent terms, 
Qualities of character that differ in kind should be 
distinguished. Elements of strength, points of good- 
ness, must be separated from objectionable charac- 
teristics, and ~>+ inet in a general and unsparing con- 
demnation. Men must not always be classed together 
because of a single point of likeness. Those who agree 
in some important opinion may be very unlike in 
character. Those who may agree in taking the same 
general point of view, not infrequently differ widely 
as to the application and bearing of the common idea, 


‘Yet nothing is more common in such cases than to 


ignore all these variations, and to insist upon attrib- 
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“uting to all the qualities or opinions possessed by only 
a part. How common is this in all seasons of heated 
debate! It is one of the tricks of controversy which 
reveals to the thoughtful mind the disingenuousness | 
which always attends the conflict of opinions and 
_ policies, It thus appears that such habits of judg- 
_ ment have moral as well as intellectual defects at 
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_ their root. When exercised in pronouncing upon | his own view has become a blinder whieh cuts off the | the life that is to come would take care.of itself. But f 4 } 

» @baracter, and in the grouping of men from external | whole field of vision that lies beyond his cherished | the curiosity of man would peer beyond the veil, to ft q 
wor only general resemblances, they betray that want | conclusions, instead of a glass through which he might | inquire concerning the present state of one or another of +4 
~of clear and penetrating moral insight which exposed | see and estimate those of others. Narrowness may, the Old Testament personages. Just now, when the ed 
them to the censure of Jesus when he charged a more | indeed, pertain to opinions which rest upon a defective Sunday-school lessons haye had. to do with Solomon, the ee 


“fatal obliquity upon those so judging than they were 
“wont to discover in the objects of their judgment 
(Matt. 7 : 1-5). 
-.,There are, perhaps, greater temptations to mis- 
iqudgments in estimating characters than in discrimi- 
enating between differing views or ideas. The per- 
*gonal element lends a peculiar warmth and intensity 
‘to the judgment which throws it out of its just balance. 
* But failure to discriminate in the sphere of opinions 
“and principles is not less common, and not less really 
“indicative of defective mental insight. The whole 
, Process of education has as one of its chief objects 
the sharpening and strengthening of the judgment, so 
as to make it capable of rightly distinguishing things 
‘that differ. The more exacting studies which are 
*/pursued fai] to confer upon us their chief benefit if 
‘they do not develcp in us the power and, to some 
“extent, the habit, of making nice and accurate dis- 
“ ¢timinations between ideas or opinions which, though 
related, or apparently similar, are really different, 

In what ways.may one develop this power? A 
wide acquaintance. with men is useful to this end. 
“We need to come into contact with men of differing 
» temperaments, opinions, and ways of looking at things. 

"The man who moves in a very limited circle, who is 
intimate with only a few persons, and those substan- 
“tially of his own .style of thinking, is likely to have 

. 00 narrow an. outlook to. be able candidly and im- 
“\partially to consider all sides of disputed questions, 
and to estimate judiciously the varying opinions con- 
“cerning them. One must be in touch with a wide 
“Tange of thought upon a given subject, to be able to 
“appreciate the weight and bearing of judgments 
»formed from very diverse points of view, before he 
-ean closely and justly estimate all types of opinion, 
ediscriminate between kindred views regarding the 
“matter, and form a sisi ad well-considered judg- 
“ment himeelf. 


Another help to intelligent discrimination is the 


“study of history,—particularly the history of the 


‘particular views or ideas under consideration, This 


study not only supplies needful information which 
forms a basis for judgment, but develops in the 


“mind the historic spirit, which is one of the highest 


*achievements of sound mental training, The man 
» whose mind has been enriched by such study is easily 


"discovered by an adept in the subject upon occasion of 
“even the most casual remarks upon it. How impos- 
sible for the man who has none of this power to dis- 
guise the fact that his mind is steeped in prejudice or 
passion, even in his most guarded allusions to the 


matter in question ! 


»One great advantage of the discriminating habit 












who takes a narrow view of a subject is: not necessarily 
the man who takes an gld or traditional view. Heis 
the narrow man who can see nothing in any view but 
his own ; who is ineapable of appreciating any points 
of strength which an opposing opinion may present, 
and. who is unable to distinguish degrees or different 
types in opinions which are opposed to his; because 


range of information; but more commonly it is a 
quality of mental and moral character, not necessarily 
associated with any particular opinion or set of 
opinions, but connected with a defective training of 
the judgment. 

The practice of distinguishing things that differ is 
thus seen to be the evidence of the charitable spirit. 
It is in no way inconsistent with the utmost intensity of 
conviction ; so far from being synonymous with indif- 
ference to truth, it springs from the very jealousy of 
the candid mind for the possession and exact defini- 
tion of it, It is a quality most essential to well-bal- 
anced judgment in all spheres of thought and action, 
to a wholesome influence in moulding the opinions of 
others, and to the just and charitable treatment of 
those with whom we may differ. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—Thisdepartment has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest 'to readers generally, and for which thespace 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for: If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. - Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 

Our English language, like every:other language, is 
constantly‘undergoing changes. Although our English 
Bible has done much to arrest this terldency and to pre- 
serve to us a pure standard of English, there are changes 
which make themselves manifest even there. Words 
that were not in use in the time of King James have 
been employed in modérn editions; as, for example, 
“its” as a possessive neuter pronoun. Again, one edi- 
tion of the Bible at the present time will adhere to an 
earlier form of a word, where another edition prefers a 
later form. An instance of this latter sort is noticed by 
on the subject. He says: 

Would you kindly answer this question in an early number 
ef The Sunday School Times: In some Bibles, Psalm 51 : 2 
reads, ‘‘ Wash me throughly from mine iniquity.” In others 
the word “thoroughly” is used, The latest Oxford edition 
uses the first-named form, and I rather prefer it myself. I see 
by Webster that the two words are about equivalent in mean- 
ing. Which is the preferable word? Why? How did they 
become interchangeable terms ? 

“ Through ” and “ thorough ” are developed variations 
of the earlier form “thurh.” It is a common thing for 


a Wisconsin clergyman, who would like to have light 


ee _ 


has always been even more of a reality to man than the 
material present, and that this was pre-eminently true 
among the ancient Egyptians where Moses received his 
early education. It would seem, indeed, that the silence 
of the Old Testament on this subject was for the purpose 
of teaching the Hebrews that their duties and responsi-— 
bilities were in the living present, and that, if they would 
say and do and be what they ought to in the life that is, 





question is being asked on every side, Was Solomon 
saved, or lost? Léttérs on the subject multiply. A 
South Carolina correspondent—whose letter is similar in 
substance with many others—writes: 

It seems that most writers on Solomon’s, fall believe that he 
was finally lost. Do not the fourteenth and fifteenth verses 
of the seventh chapter of 2 Chronicles, together with other 
passages, leave strong grounds for thinking that he was not 
finally lost? I would be glad to hear further from you, if not 
asking too much. 

The Bible gives no light on the fature of Solomon, 
Indeed, the Bible is not written to tell us what. becaine 
of other people, but to remind us of what ought-to be- 
come of us. The Bible doesnot say that Ishmael, or 
Esau, or Achan, or Uzzah, was eternally lost, although 
an earthly judgment was passed on each one of them. 
In the whole Bible narrative no mention is made-of: the 
final destiny of any person except Judas Iscariot, and of 
him it is simply intimated that he went “to his own 
place.” We may be reasonably sure that every one of 
us will finally go to his own place. And now is the 
time for us to decide what that place ‘shall be. Mean- 
while, if any one of us is over-curious in questioning as 
to the destiny of somebody else, the words of our Lord to 
one of his disciples, inquisitive on this point, may well 
echo in our ears: “ Whatis that to thee? follow thou me.” 


One of the crucial questions in New Testament.critical 
study has been the authorship of ‘the fourth Gospel. 
For the last half-century, since the Tibingen school of 
theology made its systematic and persistent efforts to 
disprove the Johannean authorship of that Gospel, the 
most eminent New Testament scholars of the-world have 
given their best energies to the defense ofits authen- 
ticity ; and their efforts have been efficient in satisfying 
the minds of fair-minded and reverent scholars genérally. 
Prominent among these scholars have been, in Germany : 
Ebrard, Tischendorf, Meyer, Luthardt; in England: 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Sanday; in America: Ezra Abbot, 
George P.. Fisher, E. H, Sears; and in Switzerland: 
F. Godet.. Failing to break the force of: the evidence 
and arguments presented by: this array of scholars, those 
who are loath to believe that this Gospel.is-all that it 
claims to be have consoled themselves, from time: to 
time, with unauthorized reports that one or another of 
these eminent. scholars has revised his opinions, and 
receded from his claim of the authenticity.of the fourth 
‘Gospel. Recently a report has gained wide currency in 
America to the effect that Professor Godet-has announced 
his change of opinion so far,and that he no longer is 
satisfied with the proofs that the beloved disciple.was 
the writer of that Gospel. In order to learn the truth 
concerning this rumor, a note was addressed to Professor 
Godet, and herewith is his emphatic reply: 
EpiTor OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

As to your Johannean question, if you had asked me whether 
I am the Grand Turk I should not have been more astonished. 
What has given rise to such a rumor is an utter mystery to me. 
If, indeed, the scientific considerations against the authenticity 
of the fourth Gospelywere to rise like mountains before me, it 
would suffice me to lay five lines of this book in privacy before 
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“here described is, that it tends to foster the quality 
‘which is strikingly cal'ed in Scripture “the meekness 
Sof wisdom.” When one really sees a subject on all 
~ its sides, and justly estimates the views which many 
equally strong and candid minds entertain regarding 
odt, he cannot well remain committed to that fanatical 
vione-sidedness which is generally born of a zeal which 
*$s-in inverse ratio to knowledge. The thoughts of 
‘others may not lead him to change his own opinion, 
“they ought not to do so if he has good grounds for 
‘his view,—but they will temper his mind with a 

. wholesome regard for the opinions of others, which 
_is but another name for humility in the halding of 
his own. It is not the opinions of men, but the way | sijiy scientist has-claimed that before the Christian era 
dn which they hold them, which determines whether | the Jews had no well-defined views of a future state, 
% they are narrow and intolerant or not. The man | although all outside higtory shows that the eternal future 


a word as it acquires different functions to assume a 
different form for each function. Thus the old form 
“thurh” in its more modern adjectival sense is differ- 
entiated to “thorough,” while in its prepositional sense 
it is through.” In view of the acquired differences of 
meaning, “thoroughly” signifies, to the English mind, 
more than ‘‘throughly;” for that which goes through 
a substance does not always do its work thoroughly. The 
Revisers have retained “throughly” in their transla- 
tion, The American Bible Society has long used the 
form “ thoroughly.” 


God, and the scientific considerations would dissolve like fleet- 
ing clouds, and the face of the beloved disciple looking through 
the lines would become visible again to my intellectual eye. 

But, God be praised! the scientific considerations against this 
authenticity do not exist; although difficulties, of course, are 
to be found. In @ purely scientific aspect, the arguments in, 
favor of the authenticity seem to me mich stronger than those 
against it; and the difficulties which are to be encountered in | 
a.claim of the spuriousness of the Gospel seam to be much 
harder to solve than those raised against its authenticity, _ 

I shall be very grateful to you if you will give a wide pub- 
licity to this rejoinder of mine, and if you will add that it 
would be a satisfaction to me to learn to what circumstance the 
false report owes its origin. Yours, GoDET. 

Neuchatel, December 15, 1889. 


This answer by Professor Godet would seem to be 
explicit and positive enough to set at rest all doubt as 
to his-pesition on the point in question. He had already 
given an indication, in these pages, of his position so far, 



















It is a remarkable feature in the Old Testament 
writings that so little is said of the life beyond the 
grave. So marked is this characteristic, that many a 
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’ that his well-known position on the subject had been 
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“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








in his article on “The Characteristic Features of the 
Gospel of St. Luke; ”’ but that was before he had learned 


challenged by any one. 








* THE EPIPHANY. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


Below, the wondrous Child ; 
Above, the leading Star. 
Lo, earth and sky are one, 
Twin glories shine afar ! 


Above each cradled child 
The Star still softly gleams; 
The sky of grace is bright 
With sweetly guiding beams! 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE STABAT MATER. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


The Stabat Mater ranks next to the Dies Ire among 
the Latin hymns of the Middle Ages. It is considered 
the most pathetic, as the other is the grandest, of religious 
lyrics. Itis inferior to the Dies Ire in force and majesty, 
but equal in melody and superior in tenderness. This 
difference corresponds to the difference of the theme: 
for one is a passion hymn, and hence tender, touching, 
and sympathetic; the other is a judgment hymn, and 
hence solemn, awful, and overpowering like the Day of 
Wrath itself. - 

We must not forget, however, that there are two Stabat 
Maters,—the one long known and used in public service, 
the other only recently brought to light. We may dis- 
tinguish them as the Mater Dolorosa and the Mater 
Speciosa from their first lines: ‘‘ Stabat Mater dolorosa” 
and “Stabat Mater speciosa.” The former is a Good 
Friday hymn, the latter a Christmas hymn. The one 
sings the joys of Mary at the cradle of her divine-human 
Son, the other laments the sufferings of Mary at the 
cross. The Mater Speciosa expresses in words what 
Raphael’s Madonnas represent in color; the Mater 
Dolorosa corresponds to the pictures of the Mater 
Doldérosa by Carlo Dolce, and other great masters. 

Both these hymns are generally ascribed to Jacobus de 
Benedictis or Giacopone, a Franciscan lay brother, who 
lived in the later half of the thirteenth and the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and gied about 1306. 
He was a contemporary of Dante Alighieri and of Pope 
Boniface VIII. He was ridiculed by the world as a 
pious crank or fool, owing to his ascetic eccentricities. 
He was certainly a man of intense piety and a poetic 
genius bordering on the line of insanity. He was car- 
ried away with the enthusiasm for the literal imitation 
of Christ in his poverty and unworldliness, This was 
the fundamental idea and aim of St. Francis of Assisi 
and the mendicant order which he founded. He was 
intoxicated with love for the suffering Saviour, and hed 
a morbid longing for the miracle of stigmatization, or the 
impress of the wound-prints of Christ, which the legend 
reports of St. Francis. He wrote a number of Italian 

»hymns, full of mystic fervor, before Dante finishec his 
Divina Commedia. 

It is remarkable that we should owe the two greatest 
Latin lyrics to the Franciscan order in the period of its 
first love; But neither Thomas da Celano—the reputed 
author of the Dies Ire—nor Giacopone wrote for fame; 
they sunk their personality in their theme, and thought 
only of the glory of Christ and the good of their fellow- 
men. So Thomas a Kempis did not attach his name to 
his inimitable “ Imitation of Christ,” the greatest devo- 
‘tional book of the Middle Ages, if not of all ages. 

To return to the Mater Dolorosa. It is a description 
of the agony of Mary at the sight of the crucifixion, when, 
according to the prophecy of Simeon, a sword pierced 
her heart (Luke 2: 35). The opening words “ Stabat 
Mater,” which gave name to the hymn, are borrowed 
from the Latin version of the touching incident related 
by St. John (John 19 : 25), when Christ, hanging on the 
cross, commended his earthly mother to his beloved dis- 
ciple and his disciple to his mother. The secret of the 
charm of the poem lies in the intensity of sympathy with 
the agony of Mary, and in the soft sad melody of the 

Latin rhythm and rhyme, which cannot be transferred 
into any other language without losing more or less of 
_its effect. It draws the reader irresistibly into fellow- 
ship with that mysterious suffering of the blessed Virgin 
Mother which was itself a reflection of the atoning suf- 
fering of the divine-human Saviour for the sins of the 


positions of Palestrina, Pergolesi, Rossini, Haydn, and 
others. ‘That of Pergolesi is annually sung in passion 
week in the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican, and draws 
thousands of eager listeners of all creeds. 
The only objectionable feature of this incomparable 
hymn is the taint of what Protestants call Mariolatry. 
It addresses the human mother rather than the divine 
Son, and attributes to her the function of mediatrix 
between Christ and the believer. But we must judge it 
by the standard of medieval piety, and not forget that 
a!l the honor bestowed upon Mary is meant to be only a 
reflection of the higher honor and worship of Christ. So, 
in Raphael’s Madonnas, the mother is the main figure; 
but she shines in the borrowed light of her Divine child, 
who casts the luster of his celestial beauty on her face. 
The Stabat Mater has been often translated, though no 
translation can do full justice to it. Lisco, in a special 
monograph, gives fifty-three German and several Dutch 
versions. We have no similar collection of English 
versions, which must be nearly as numerous. The best 
are by Lord Lindsay, E. Caswall; and Monsell, of Eng- 
lahd. They have been enriched by American versions 
of Dr. Abraham Coles (of Scotch Plains, New Jersey, 
who prepared no less than seventeen versions of the Dies 
Ire), Erastus Benedict (a lawyer of New York), Dr. 
Franklin Johnson (a Baptist minister at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who published his version in a beautiful 
monograph with fine illustrations), and the Rev. Dr. 
W. 8S. McKenzie (a Baptist minister at Boston). Dr. 
McKenzie’s version is the last, and one of the very best. 
It appeared first in The Beacon, Boston, May 7, 1887. 
We reprint it here by permission of the translator : 


“Stood the Virgin Mother weeping 
Near the cross, sad vigils keeping 
O’er her Son there crucified : 
Through her soul in sorrow moaning, 
Racked with grief, with anguish groaning, 
Pierced the sword as prophesied. 


“Ah! how doleful and dejected 
Was that woman, the elected 
Mother of the Holy One ; 
Who, with weeping and with grieving, 
Stood there trembling, while perceiving 
How they smote her peerless Son, 


“Who could see without emotion 
Christ’s dear mother, all devotion, 
Crushed beneath such misery,? 
Could one see her desolation, 
Would he hush her lamentation 
For her Son in agony ? 


“For his wicked nation pleading 
She saw Jesus scourged, and bleeding 
*Neath the smitings of the rod ; 
Saw her Son’s meek resignation, 
As he died in desolation, 
Yielding up his soul tg God. 


“Motker, fount of love’s deep yearning, 
1, thy weight of wo discerning, 
Partner in thy tears would be; 
May my heart with ardor glowing, 
And with love to Christ outflowing, 
Sympathize with him and thee. 


“Hear, pure mother, this petition— 
Print the wounds of crucifixion 
Deeply on my inmost heart. 
With thy Son, the wounded, bleeding, 
For me stooping, interceding, 
Let me feel the scourge and smart, 


“Let me join thy lamentation, 
Share thy sweet commiseration, 
And through life a mourner be: 
Near the cross, with thee abiding, 
I would stand, with thee dividing “4 
All the woes afflicting thee. 


“Virgin, virgins all excelling, 
Make mny heart, like thine, love’s dwelling, 
Let thy tortures rend my soul ; 
Let me share Christ’s crucifying, 
Let me feel his pangs of dying, 
Let his sorrows o’er me roll, 


“ May I suffer all his bruising; 
Quaff the crimson liquid oozing 
From the wounds of that dear Son. 
Rapt with fervor and affection, 
Grant me, Virgin, thy protection 
When the Judgment is begun. 


“Let me by the cross be guarded ; 
By Christ’s death from dangers warded ; 
By his grace through life supplied. 
Death the ties of earth may sever; 
I shall live in Christ forever, 
One of Eden’s glorified.” 





world. It has inspited some of the finest musical com- 


Union Theological Seminary. 


GLIMPSES OF BETHLEHEM. 
BY FRANK 8, WOODRUFF. 


The old Church of St. Mary, on the hillside of Beth- 
lehem, is of surpassing interest to all Christians, whatever, 
their creed or nationality; and this for two reasons. It 
is the oldest church in Palestine, and probably in the 
world; and there can be little dispute that it marks the 
spot once occupied by the rude khan where the child 
Jesus was born. This same old basilica has stood since 
the days of Constantine, having been built by his order 
in the early part of the fourth century. Of course, there 
have been repairs and decorations added from time to 
time; but accounts given by pilgrims during the Middle 
Ages correspond so exactly with what we now find, that 
we may be sure that in this impressive enclosure we are 
treading on ground “hallowed by the footsteps of nearly 
fifty generations of believers.” -Nor is this a site fixed 
by merely monkish tradition and imposed on credulous 
pilgrims,—as is the case with so many places of Scripture 
interest. From the second century, this cavern near Beth- 
lehem has been spoken of by good authorities as the true 
place of the Nativity. There isa satisfaction in know- 
ing that, with so many conjectural, and even improbable, 
sites, this one, where Jesus was born, may take rank with 
the temple area in Jerusalem, and Jacob’s Well in the 
plain of Samaria, as undoubtedly genuine. 

The body of the Churclnof the Nativity—nearly square, 
and divided into nave and aisles by two double rows of 
reddish limestone pillars—has that air of impressive 
simplicity that chardcterizes the earliest Christian archi- 
tecture. The walls and windows, once adorned with 
gilded mosaics and paintings of saints, are now bare and 
unattractive, except as the faint traces of armorial bear- 
ings and mottoes suggest the days of the zealous Crusaders, 
who deemed it a high privilege to have their names and 
arms on the wallg of the Church of the Nativity. On 
the pillars, too, @ne may note the rude scratchings of 
crosses and crests made by these same old crusading 
warriors, eight hundred years ago. In the right aisle is 
the old baptismal font, given by some pious souls gen- 
erations ago. It bears an inscription in Greek, of which 
I give Dr. Geikie’s translation: “ Given as a memorial 
before God, and for the peace and forgiveness of the 
sinners who presented it, of whonr the Lord knows the 
names,” 

Everything connected with this part of the church, 
including the rough beams of the cedar-wood ceiling, 
has the mark of great antiquity. The transept has been 
separated from the main body of the church by a plain 
wall, and, passing from the main body of the church 
into the transept by a low door, we are confronted with 
the usual incrustation of modern ecclesiasticism. The 
Greeks have here an altar, with a throne for the patriarch; 
but they are not the sole possessors. The church is now 
in the joint possession of Greeks, Arménians, and Latins; 
each of which sects has its own altar, with pictures, 
crucifixes, lamps, artificial flowers, and all that show of 
tinsel that is peculiar to the Oriental Christianity. 

The worshipers that come in with flowing abba and 
white turban, kneel a moment on the foot-worn pave- 
ment before some shrine, and then pass quickly out. We 
do not understand fully their Arabic words, nor the 
peculiar view they have come to take of their religion. 
There is much temptation for them to sum up their wor- 
ship with a formal genuflexionu. But in this peculiarly 
sacred temple, we cannot but feel that there are some 
among “this ebbing and flowing congregation,” whose 
prayers go up acceptably to Him who knoweth all hearts, 

Under the great choir at he eastern end is a flight of 
stone steps, descending to the Chapel of the Nativity. 
What was once the lower part of a village khan, and 
evidently a natural cave, has been transformed by rich 
marbles and cloth of gold into an underground sanctuary, 
lighted by thirty-two lamps. There is a large painting 
of the nativity on the east wall, and, just below, a shrine 
of unspeakable sacredness té the Christian world. It is 
merely a recess in which hang fifteen lamps, which are 
never allowed to go out. In the pavement is inserted 
a silver star, with this inscription: Hic de virgine Maria 
Jesus Christus natus est (“ Here of the Virgin Mary Jesus 
Christ was born”). We are inthe “rock-hewn grut” 
of which Lamartine sang, and which he longed to see,— 
the stable of the Bethlehem inn, about which poets have 
poured forth the sweetest of human song. Oh for a little 
season of quiet meditation here! The uncouth faces of 
pilgrims, the Turk standing near with a rifle slung over 
his shoulder, and a persistent beggar, all distract, so that 
we find it hard to get away from the present. And yet, as 
we look at the dfaterial symbols,—the fifteen lamps and 





the silver star,—so meaningless in themselves, our souls 
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f “ave thrilled with the beauty of him who is for all time the 
Light of the world. 
Near by us, in a rock-hewn cell, the greatest of the 
* Latin Fathers, St. Jerome, spent the last thirty years of 
his life. He chose this place because it was near the 
* birthplace of the Master whom he loved. Here he 
brought the vast resources of his mind, and crowned 
his prodigious literary work by the translation of the 
__ Scriptures into L=tin,—the version known as the Vulgate. 
"From the roof of the church and the adjoining monas- 
“teries the views are charming and full of suggestive 
| Basociations. Down the green valley of Kharrdbe, in 
"a ¢ winter season, the terraces are fresh with springing 
‘fe a and from the opposite rocky hillside comes up 
_ the soft weird music from the reed-flute of some shep- 
“herd-boy, as he leads the “ few sheep” to their meager 
. .. pasturage. Threshing-floors, smooth and bare, occur 
“here and there along the valley, that next May will 
again be busy centers of primitive harvesting and thresh- 
_ ing,—little changed since the days of Boaz. Away down 
*te the east glitter the blue waters of the Dead Sea, and 
beyond, the mountains of Moab, strangely beautiful by 
,.day with their dark, frowning outlines softened by the 
distance, and mysterious at night with the faint glow of 
Bedawin camp-fires. 
“Ruth and David and the Saviour mingle in our 
thoughts as we look cff from the roof of the Church of 
the Nativity over tke hills and valleys of Judea. Yet 
.,We love to dwell on the thought that Christ is dear to 
, Milllions who will pever see these historic scenes, and 
that as the Christmas comes around year after year, 
wherever a heart throbs with love to Jesus Christ, there 
‘iis a Bethlehem. 4 
” Princeton, N. J. 




































































HOW GOD HAS REVEALED HIMSELF 
THROUGH CONTESTS. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES W. NEVIN. 


.... God shows himself in the study of ages rather than 
. in the atudy of hours. His direct declaration, “I that 
speak unto thee am he,” to the polygamous Samaritan, 
does not reveal him as clearly as the study of the 
»{ past eighteen hundred years, The admission of the 
‘, Christ to Pilate, ‘ Phou sayest,” did not show his char- 
_Aeter as distinctly as the age from Moses to Malachi. 
Take any one event under the old covenant, and it does 
mat reveal God’s personality or his ways of working as 
- glearly as all the events under the old covenant. Take 
any one discourse or act of God in the Christ under the 
_ Mew covenant, and it does not reveal God’s ways of work- 
dng as clearly as all the events and discourses down to 
: ithe nineteenth century do. By taking isolated facts or 
ag discourses we reach rules for specific cases. By taking 
2 the mass of biblical facta we reach principles of Chris- 
i tian living. 
Look at the present moment, and no advance in reve- 
lation may be visible. There seem to be strifes, conten- 
»tions, dissensions, and = man-ward rather than a God-ward 
progress on all sides. Look at the past ages, however, 
..and it is seen that. the law of spiritual revelation has 
. oben disunion rather than union. 
When apologists were obliged to labor night and day 
to give a reason for the faith that was in them, God was 
broadening their knowledge of himself, When polemi- 
~‘ciats assaulted, the amoke of the conflict passed away to 
‘show divine truth more clearly defined. The irenicon 
. has never been the world’s stepping-stone to a broader 
~ knowledge of divine truth. 
In the studying of the age of the Christian era, to go 
» no farther back, the hand of God in revelation is most 
clearly seen dnveiling him through contentions. There 
have. been periods from the beginning, when men have 
4 " struggled desperately with one another, eager only to 
* * establish the supremacy of their own peculiar spiritual 
_ tenets. At each time, however, when the battle has ended, 
there have been seen broken idols on the field, fallen 
“men, but the haze of mystery around many divine truths 
« has been blown away by the rush of the contest, These 
"divine truths are more clearly defined and understood 
than ever before. The same kind of struggles for and 
against profane teachings of the past have been death- 
_ productive to them. New theories have risen out of 
‘their ashes. In Christianity, however, they have re- 
sulted in new revelations of truth. 
The sum of Christian truth, in so far as it is now held 
. by the Church catholic, is not the result of a deliberately 
“executed design on man’s part, It is the result of an 
inward necessity,—faith demanding knowledge. Early 
heresies, however, were the powerful méans of developing 


already possessed into concatenated and theoretical form. 
The doctrines of salvation as early held by the Church 
at large unfolded themselves in copflict: the polemic 
side, in that with heresies of the second and third cen- 
turies; the apologetic side, in that of the Jewish and 
heathen persecution. In quietude, the current always 
tended toward the philosophical errors of the day. 

There was a natural element in the broadening of St. 
Vaul’s ideas, as well as a divine. He had lived in the 
great university city of Tarsus. The third university of 
the world was there. Paul had mingled in Tarsus with 
students from all parts of civilization: He had spent 
three years in Arabia, and learned that the Jewish cere- 
monials would not suit that people. He had mixed with 
the heterogeneous populace of Antioch. From a fanati- 
cal Jew, his mind was broadened to cosmopolitan dimen- 
sions. The result was his maintenance of the freedom 
of the gospel. But it needed the bitter struggle of the 
Jerusalem Council, between Jewish and representatives 
of Gentile Christians, before the necessity of circum- 
cision and days and feasts was abolished. Through the 
struggle at Jerusalem, God revealed to the world the fact 
that his revelation had advanced beyond the beggarly ele- 
ments, He was God of the Gentile who sought him, as 
well as of the Jew. The days of legalism had gone by. 
This advance in revelation was the fruit of the struggle. 

In its infant years Christianity was attacked from two 
general sources, Judaism and paganism. The attack 
of the Judaistic opponent had especial reference to the 
Old Testament. He and the Christian agreed that the 
Old Testament was a Divine revelation, The question 
between them involved a general discussion of the rela- 
tion of the Old Testament to the New. The discussion 
was carried on with all the fire and bitterness of which 
the Oriental nature is capable. It resulted in the 
authentication of the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Christ. The question was then virtually settled for 
all future ages. Yet, in the midst of that bitter struggle, 
few saw that a new increment of divine truth was being 
added to the total revelation possessed by man. 

The sect called the Ebionites worked havoc in the 
time of the Apostolic Fathers. Strong men were shaken 
in their Christian confidence. The bold claim that the 
divinity of Christ was incompatible with the monotheism 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and a speciés of idolatry, puz- 
zled them. They thought, they worked, they debated, 
they searched the Scriptures, they prayed. The result 
of the contest was the clear definition of the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ, since held by evangelical churches. 
They proved it from the Old Testament, and harmonized 
it with monotheism by the doctrine of the Trinity, with- 
out attempting to construct that doctrine. 

The Oriental mind thinks in pictures. Oriental phi- 
losophers strove to rise above common minds, and think 
behind the ordinary mental pictures, The thinking of 
these men was another danger against which the early 
church had to struggle. Judaizing Gnostics took hold 
of Christianity, They would have substituted absurd 
theories of evil and-the universe for the letter of the 
Scripture. Their arguments were persuasive to the in- 
tellectual. The little church at Colosse felt the attack, 
and was warned against it even in St. Paul’s time. It 
was the struggle to oppose this gnosticism’ that brought 
out for the church the doctrine of the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, rather than the allegorical, with 
its esoteric and exoteri¢ adjuncts. The Church thought 
it was shedding its heart’s blood in the contest, but another 
increment of truth had simply been added, through the 
struggle, to the sum of human knowledge of divine 
revelation, 

Contests with paganism unveiled to the eyes of men 
the harmony between the rational and the divine,—the 
truth that the rational and the divine were concomitant. 
Contests with asceticism revealed God’s elevating provi- 
dence in social matters. 

The fundamental truths of the evangel as held to-day 
came out of controversies that shook civilization. The 
wrestlings of the Arian controversy, the Apollinarian 
controversy, the Nestorian controversy, the Eutychian 
controversy, still sound, over the ages, on the ear. 

There were men, thousands of years ago, who believed 
God was omnipotent. Yet the struggles of Galileos, 
Newtons, Herschels, Cuviers, and countless others in 
and out_of orthodoxy, the very thoroughness of the con- 
tests in which their views and kindred ones have been 
defended and opposed, have resulted in the diseoveries 
of modern astronomy, which give more overwhelming 
knowledge of Divine power than sage of old or psalmist 
ever imagined. 

Through the contests of many who for ages opposed 





and widening the divine truth which the Church 


gious, and those determined to apply this measurement, 
God has brought forth enlarged and more accurate 
human views as to his wisdom and his ways of working. 
The meaning of omniscience and omnipotence, when 
applied to him, has become clearer to us. ‘The revela- 
tion of the earth in relation to other worlds; of how it 
was brought into its present condition; of the order 
manifested in it, and the design showing itself every- 
where; of how it was adorned, enriched, and stockéd 
with plants, animals, and tribes,—these things reveal, 
more clearly than former ages have ever known, attributes 
of God.which centuries ago were only known as names. 
And these things are the fruit of contest. 

Studying God’s providence in the ages of the ‘past, 
therefote, it is seen that all the mighty struggles that 
have seemed, for the time, to shake the church universal, 
have been means, in God’s hands, of giving man deeper 
and wider views of his clieracter and operations, The 
revelation Of God in the Scriptures, and especially the 
revelation of him in Jesus Christ, is complete. Man's 
apprehension of the truth there set forth, however, may 
grow indefinitely. The great means of its growth in 
the past, the great méthod of its ee ‘in the present, 
is the contest. 

Riverton, N. J. 





NOONTIDE HOURS. 
BY MRS. MERRILL E, GATES. 


All beginnings have their zest; 
Every ending bringeth rest ; 

° Rhythmic throb, impelling ever, 
Rest and zest,—ease and endeavor. 
Morning hours are filled with zest, 
Evening hours are crowned with rest. 


But calm eves and mornings green 
Have their long, bright day between. 
When the noontide burneth hot, 

Zest hath vanished, rest comes not. 
Still the labor must be done ; 

Rest comes not till set of sun. 


Patience, then, O soul of mine! 
Now thy labor grows divine! 
For in sultry noontide hours 
Duty girds thee with fresh powers. afer. 
Duty, thotigh should fail thy zest, “““" “2” 
Leads thee, victor, to sweet rest. 

New Brwiswick, N. J. 





“MR. BARNES SAYS.” 
BY SEMANTHE ©, MERRILL. 


What is involved in the idea of lesson preparation? 
Not the same amount of time from all, certainly; not 
the same amount of study, or even of thought. - But it 
does require the gaining, in some way, of an indépen- 
dence of lesson-helps. There should be the conscious 
possession of something to teach, something that ‘you 
have made your own. 

Said one Christian lady to another, referring to a for- 
mer teacher, “She was a good woman, I have no-doubt. 
Doubtless, I owe much to her prayers. But of her words 
in the class I can only remember ‘ Mr. Barnés says.’”’ 

Doubtless the teacher’s influence was more potent 
than the pupil realized. Her words may have left their 
influence, though themselves forgotten. Nor was the 
good woman at fault in studying Mr. Barnes. Weil 
would it be were there more such study. But the lesson 
as it exists in the mind of the pupil for presentation to 
the class should never be a map, on which, outlined by 
distinct boundary lines, are varied sections marked “ Dr. 
McLaren’s Vieys,” “Bishop Warren’s Statements,” or 
“Dr. Meredith’s.” Rather should it be the lesson text 
itself, memorized if possible, in the study of which'the 
different ‘‘helps” have served us like glasses of differing 
light and magnifying power, through which we have 
learned to discern beauty where, at first, appeared de- 
formity; harmony where, at first, seemed contradiction; 
distinct, clear-cut lines of truth where, at first, hung the 
veil of obscurity. The glasses are essential in gaining 
this clear view of truth; and it is well for the teacher to 
be familiar with many, that he may recommend wisely 
to his pupils, suiting carefully the peculiarities of the 


mental vision of each. Yet it is the lesson, not the ~ 


glasses, that we are to bring to our pupils. And to do 
this will lead to the dropping of many a pastime, many 
forms of work useful or fanciful, which delight the skill 
and fascinate the taste and consume the time,—many an 
occupation as worthy in itself and as fascinating in its 
use as was the fishers’ net that the two young disciples 
left at the Master’s call. So must every one called of 
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leave his “net,”—not often the regular occupation, but 
always something. 

And shall we count.the sacrifice too dear, or shall we 
look for success without it? Who are they in whose 
hands God’s word is a power to-day? They are those 
in whose estimate God’s word is indeed “the sword of 
the Spirit,” and who, girding themselves for a fight 


glorious victory, while we too often cry, “ Oh, how blessed 
are they!” never believing that God has rich gifts of 
success to place in our hands, if we will but throw away 
the trifles that fill them, and, with nerve and muscle 
strained by action, reach forth to grasp them. Then 
stagger not at the thought of study, of concentration of 
thought and power in the time you can allot to your 
lesson preparation. Count as an essential the gaining 
of a knowledge that is your own, a view of the lesson 
truth illuminated by the Spirit, by which also your own 
heart is enthused. Small, it may be, at first, very small, 
but let it be as large as faithfulness can make it. 

This independence may not banish the question-book, 
but it will prevent your following the questions marked 


tions?” ‘Can I expect to produce better ones than 
these men of piety and learning?” 

Doubtless they are excellent questions. You may not 
be able to improve upon them. But they are not your 
questions to your class, Let the questions spring out of 

‘the message which by faithful effort and prayer you have 

received from the Lord for your class. Gain all the 
help possible from notes and questions and hints. You 
may even lean heavily upon your methods, finding in 
them most helpful support; but you should never so 
lean as to lose your own footing of individuality, for 
when we begin to imitate we begin “ to die.” 

East Derry, N. H. 





ONE TEACHER’S METHOD. 
BY A. I. H. 


In a Sunday-school class of which I was a transient 
member during the past summer I found a custom which 
was interesting to me. It was the doing away of all 
reference to quarterly, lesson help, or Bible text, by 
both teacher and scholars, during the lesson hour, ~ 

The teacher called on one member of the class to begin 
telling the narrative of the day’s lesson, then asked the 
next to go on with it, and so on until the whole story had 
been given. Following this came free discussion of the 
characters referred to, and each poirt wag sustained by 
Bible quotations. These were from chapters preceding 
or following the lesson as well as from the passage itself. 
The discussion was full of spirit, and showed that the 
young men and women were familiar with the subject, 
and interested in it. The study of the characters natu- 
rally led to the practical lessons to be learned, and their 
As these were talked over, and 

each member of the class—the young matron, the school 
teachers, the laborer, the bashful country boy, and the 
college graduate—had some suggestion to make, it was 
evident that all had given thought to these matters, 
The bel! for the closing exercises surprised us before we 
had finished, and I left the church feeling that I had spent 
an enjoyable and helpful hour, and that this new method 
was a success, It necessitates more thorough study of 
the Bible and a consequent greater familiarity with it 
than is usually given by those who hold the Bible and 
the quarterly with its helps open before them during the 
lesson hour. There is no answering questions by reading 
in a careless way the verse to which the student is refer- 
red. Thereare none of those hurried glances at the helps 
in the quarterly which I have so often seen given by those 
who have not studied the lesson, and are suddenly asked 
a question which they cannot answer. 
The next week, in preparing my Sanday-school lesson, 
I studied it with this plan in mind, reading carefully the 
selected passage and the chapters between it and the les- 
son of the preceding week, then giving their substance in 
my own words. This I did several times until I could 
give the complete narrative readily.» Next I looked up 
some references in other parts of the Bible, and consid- 
“ered what seemed to me the most important teachings of 
the lesson. When after this work I took up my quarter- 
ly and other helps, even The Sunday School Times itself, 
I was surprised to find how much of what they told was 
already familiar. As a result, I have learned to depend 
more on the study of the Bible itself, and !ess on these 
other helps, while at the same time I am better prepared 


many points. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


SHOVELING THROUGH THE SNOW-DRIFT ; 
OR, WHY DIDN’T TOMMY BEGIN 
AT THE BEGINNING? 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





“Oh, that is lovely!” cried Tommy French, looking 
out of the kitchen window. The lovely object was a big 
white snow-drift between the kitchen porch and the barn 
door. It was the biggest of the season thus far. 

This was not the only important event of the day. It 
was still early in the year, when good resolutions are 
apt to be thick as snow-flakes. Tommy had said that 
very morning, “I won’t-say a cross word; I will be real 
generous, and I will go to work right off when I have 
anything to do.” 

He therefore took his cap from its nail behind the 
door, found his mittens, and seized a shovel at once, and, 
exclaiming, “I’m the feller to pitch into things!” 
rushed out of doors. 

“How would it do,” he said, “to tackle that thing on 
top, dig down, and then tunnel out both ways? Just 
theidea! I’ll doit. Of course, the drift won’t bear me; 
but I can lay a long board down the side of it, and walk 
on it to the top, and have another board to stand on when 
I get there—oh jolly! Splendid fun!” 

It was a little suspicious that Tommy was seeing noth- 
ing save fun in his work; for that motive alone will not 
carry us through those tough jobs that Mother Earth 
gives her children. 

Tommy laid a long board up the slope of Mount 
Crystal (that is my name for the drift), and then he laid 
a short board on its top. 

“That gives me a good foun-found—da-tion!” declared 
Tommy, using a good-sized word the minister’s sonorous 
voice rolled out again and again on Sunday. He had 
hardly planted himself on this good foundation, when, 
looking down, he saw Abraham Lincoln coming into the 
yard. He was the new hired man, colored. 

“Oh there! I ’most forgot. I must be real generous. 
Abrum said his old mother hadn’t a Bible, and I have 
got her one.” 

Standing on that “ foundation,” he shouted, “‘ A-a~a- 
brum-m-m !” 

“ Wha’ say, Tommy?” 

“T’ve got a Bible for your mother, and I’ll hand it to 
you. You hold on.” 

In a few minutes Tommy, having visited the house, 
laid the precious book in Abraham’s hands, 

“Oh! tank ye, Mars Tommy. Tank ye!” 

And Abraham grinned, and bowed profoundly. 

“ Wan’ me tak’ it my mammy now, Mars Tommy ?” 

“ Well, yes, if you have a mind to”— 

“She be a heap glad to see dat, Mars Tommy.” 

“Oh, that is all right!” replied this benefactor of 
mankind. 

Abraham shuffled off immediately, handling the book 
tenderly, as if carrying a big jewel. And was it not? 

Tommy now ran up the side of Mount Crystal, and 
began to shovel down its crest most energetically. He 
rather hoped Grandmother French, then visiting his 
father, was looking out of the window, watching him 
shovel that drift out of the way. 

“She would see that I was doing one thing I resolved 
to do,” reflected Tommy, stopping to glance up at the 
window. Her dear old face, bright gold spectacles, and 
snowy cap could not be seen, 

“ But there’s Abrum, just goin’ out of sight, and turnin’ 
round to wave his hand! I said I would be generous, 
didn’t I? And he said ‘Mars Tommy.’ I like these 
folks from the South. Abrum knows what is what. 
There was Nicholas Critchley, our last hired man. He 
called me ‘Tummus,’ I felt mad enough to eat him. 
Makes me ’most mad now to think of it. However, I’ll 
keep my word, and not get into a tantrum. Mars 
Tommy! That makes me feel good as honey. That 

rum had a good bringin’ up, I know.” 

“Mars Tommy ” was so tickled with his title, the 
honey on it and in it was so palatable, that he felt con- 
strained to cease his work and enjoy the honor coming 
to him from the sunny South. 

Soon -he resumed his work, shoveling away fiercely, 
and ardently hoping his graudmother at the window 
was watching that marvel of industry, that shining 
example of generosity, “ Mars Tommy.” 

The proud crest of Mount Crystal had not been hum- 
bled very seriously, when “Mars Tommy” carelessly 
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stepped off that good foundation of the board se carefully 


‘| sink in the soft mass, deeper, deeper, hearing a crash 


under his feet, and plump to the bottom of something he | 
went, something over his head,—and there he was, at 
the bottom of it, Mars Tommy no longer, but plain | 
Thomas French. ; 
“Ugh!” he groaned, shivering, and making up a , 
wry face. * 
Where was he? The snow was falling and filling in 
about him. He looked on either side, and confusedly 
saw some kind of a wooden wall. Then he remembered 
that Simon Popkins, the grocer at the corner, had been 
asked by his father to send to “his place some kind of a 
big barrel he could drain surface-water into.” Simon’s 
teamster had carted to the yard a tall, bulky oil-cask. 
This had been partially sunk. A very heavy storm had 
interfered with the completion of thetask, The furiously 
driving wind had whirled the snow about the top of the 
cask, upon which “ Abrum” had laid two light pieces of 
board. The flakes came faster, thicker, heavier. They 
accumulated above the cask higher and higher, until at 
last there rose up tall, shapely, beautiful Mount Orystal; . 
but underneath was nothing except this old cask. 

Oh, how mad Tommy was! 

“Abrum-um-um!” he shouted, spitting the snow out 
of his mouth. “ Where—are—you? Come—get—me— 
out-t-t!” But Abraham Lincoln was absent, executing 
the errand of a very generous benefactor. 
Then “Mars Tommy ”—no, humble Thomas French 
—writhed, and struggled, and tried to climb out. The 
cask, though, was long; his legs were short. All that 
he could do was to shout for “Abrum!” “Father!” 
“Mother!” “Grandmother!” All in vain. 

Finally he heard a noise above him, and, looking up, 
he saw—two big black eyes, rolling round and round, 
sympathetically and mournfully; the eyes of—“ Abrum”? 
No; but mean, little eyes, and a sharp, peaked nose, and 
a squeaky voice, saying: 

“If that ain’t Tummus! 
Here! Out with"ye!” 

It was Nicholas Critchley, who, chancing to pass by, 
heard the strange noise in the yard, and came to the 
rescue. His bony hands were now laid upon “ Tummus.” 
He shrank from the grip while rescued by it. 

“Thank you,” said Tommy humbly. 

How mortified he felt! Nicholas’s sister was in th 
kitchen as“ hired girl.” She began to joke Tommy, and 
he lost his temper. He declared her to be “ the horridest, 
pizenest girl.” And this was the mildest thing he said, 

Such a discouraged, grieved, sad face as contemplated 
from the window that ruined Mount Crystal, and yet 
still blocking the path to the barn door! 

“Oh, dear!” he murmured, He heard a gentle voice 
behind him, and there was dear grandmother, He ran 
to her, and just wept his hot tears upon the arms held 
outtohim, * 

“T wanted—to—do so—well—this-s—morning!” he 
sobbed. “I wanted—to be a—f-fust-class—workman!” 

“But why didn’t you begin at the beginning?” 

“ What, grandmother?” 

“Instead of starting on top, why didn’t you begin at 
the bottom?” 

“IT wish—I had now. I wanted to be—real—s-smart 
—and kind-der,—and give—things,—and — not —g-get 
cross,” 

“Poor Tommy !” 

There was one soft, sweet note of the organ in church 
that Tommy was very fond of. Grandmother's voice 
reminded him of that organ-note. 

“Poor Tommy!” she said. “This morning, did you 
ask God to help you?” 

“ N-n-n-n-o!” 

“ Well, Tommy, did you begin at the beginning then?” 

“ What,—grandmother? ” 

“‘T mean that there are many trying things to vex us, 
and we need all the heip we can get; and while it is 
what we ought to do, try to be diligent and kind and 
sweet-tempered, still we are such poor creatures that we 
need to go back to our heavenly Father’s love and 
strength, and start there.” 

“Shouldn’t think he—he—d-d—love me!” sobbed 
Tommy. 

“Grandmother loves you dearly,” 

“ Thank—thank you!” 

“And God’s love is only grandmother's multiplied 
many times. I know he loves you.” 

“T—I am goin’ to love him,—and I will,—grand- 
mother,—begin—at the beginning.” 

Then grandmother said, “Dear Tommy,” and her 
voice was more than ever like the sweet organ-note in 
charch. 


Allers gittin’ into mischief! 





laid down, on the light, yielding snow. He began to 
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LESSON HELPS 


stialhaacatlijioneainto 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
y [First Quarter, 1890.] 
1. January 5.—The Forerunner A d 
_ & January 12.—The Song of. Mary Luke 1 : 46-55 


3, January 19.—The dong of Zacharias Luke 1 : 67-80 
. & January 26.—Joy Over the Child Jesus........ Lake 2 : 8-20 


Lake 1: 517 


























' B. Pebroary 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple «-veieeLaake 2 : 25-85 
°° @, Pebruary 9.—Chtidhood and Youth of Jesus................00.. Luke 2 : 40-62 
¢'% February 16.—The Ministry of John Luke 3 : 7-22 

&. February 24.—The Temptation of Jesus..............1.-ccceceseeee Lake 4 : 1-13 

9. March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth Luke 4: 16-22 

10, March 9.—The Great Physi Lake 4 : 33-44 
11. March 16.—The Draught of Fishes. Luke 5 : 1-11 
12. March 23.—Christ Forgiving 8in Luke 5 : 17-26 





13. March 90.— Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6 ; 1-10; or, Mission- 
ary Lesson, Psa. 72 ; 1-20, 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JANUARY 26, 1890. 
Titte: JOY GVER THE CHILD JESUS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 2: 8-20. Memory verses : 10-14.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

8 And there were in the same | 8 And there were shepherds 
country shepherds abiding in the in the same country abiding 
field, keeping watch over their in the field, and keeping 

look by night. 1 watch by night over their 
_ 9 And, lo, the angel ofthe Lord | 9 flock, And an angel of the 
, @ame upon them, and the glory of Lord stood by them, and the 
the Lord shone round about them ; glory of the Lord shone round 
‘and they were sore afraid, about them: and they were 
“20 And the angel said unto| 10 sore afraid. And the angel 
them, Fear not; for, behold, I|'. said unto them, Be not afraid; 
bring you good tidings of great for behold, I bring you good 
Joy, which shall be to all people. tidings of great joy which 
‘21 For unto you is born this day | 11 shall be to all the people: for 
“Gn the city of Dé’vid a Saviour, there is born to you this day in 
» which is Christ the Lord. the city of David a Saviour, 

12 And this shall be a sign unto which is * Christ‘ the Lord. 
You; Ye shall find the babe /12 And this és the sign unto you ; 
‘wrapped in swaddling clothes, Ye shall find a babe wrapped 

“lying in a manger. in swaddling clothes, and ly- 

18 And suddenly there was with | 13 ing in a manger. And sud- 
the angel a multitude of the denly there was with the angel 
heavenly host praising God, and @ multitude of the heavenly 
faying, host praising God, and saying, 
* 44 Glory to God in the highest, | 14 Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good wil) And on earth *peace among 
toward men. *men in whom he is well 

16 And it came to pass, as the pleased. 

“angels weregoneawayfromthem/15 And it came to pass, when 
‘Into heaven, the shepherds said the angels went away from 
“ome to another, Let us now go them into heaven, the shep- 
even unto Béth’lé-hem, and see herds said one to another, Let 
this thing which is come to pass, us now go even unto Beth- 
"Which the Lord hath made known | —_lehem, and see this 5 thing that 
unto us. is come to pass, which the Lord 

16 And they came with haste, hath made known unto us. 
and found Ma’ry and Jé’/seph, | 16 And they came with haste, 
and the babe lying in a manger. and found both Mary and 

17 And when they had seen @, Joseph, and the babe lying in 
‘they made known abroad the }17 the manger. And when they 
» Saying which was told them con- saw it, they made known con- 
cerning this child. cerning the saying which was 

18 And all they that heard i spoken to them about this 
“wondered at those things which | 18 child.. And all that heard it 
‘Wwere told them by the shepherds, wondered at the things which 
19 But Ma’ry kept all these were spoken unto them by the 
_ things, and pondered them in her | 19 shepherds. But Mary kept all 
heart. these “sayings, ponderingthem 

20 And the shepherds returned, | 20 in her heart. And the shep- 

: glorifying and praising God for herds returned, glorifying and 

all the things that they had heard praising God for all the things 
and seen, as it was told unto that they had heard and seen, 
them, even as it was spoken unto 
— them. 


1 Or, night-watehes * Or, Anointed Lord * Many ancient authorities 
myer pleasure among men, 4 Gr. men of good pleasure, *® Or, 
Or, things 
jpmeticas Revisers wculd substitute “who” for “which” in 
verse 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gonpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2: 14. 


Lisson Toric: The Saviour’s Birth Honored. 


~ 1. Honored by a Heavenly Messenger, vs. 8-12. 
«Lesson OvTLINE: { 2. Honored by the Heavenly Host, vs. 13, 14. 
: 3. Honored by the Favored Shepherds,vs.16-20. 


.. GoupEn Text: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2 : 14. 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 
M.—Luke 2: 8-20. The Saviour’s birth honored. 
* T.—Matt. 2:1-11. Honored by the wise men. 
W.—Matt. 2: 12-23. Piotected by Jehovah. 
T.—Phil. 2:1-11. Universally honored. 
F.—Rev. 5: 1-14. Honored in heaven. 
$.—John 1: 1-14. The Word made flesh. 
$.—John 8 : 9-21. The Sonsent. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


3 I. HONORED BY A HEAVENLY MESSENGER. 
A. The Angel: 
An angel of the Lord stood by them (9). 


Fug ancel angel Se Lord called, ... Abrabam, Abraham (Gen. 22 : 11), 
of the Lord eneampeth round about them tm (Pea. 34; 7). 


appeared unto him in a dream (Matt. 1:20). — 
gu ang of the Lord appeared an in m8 (Matt. 28 : 2), 


1. The Glory : 
The glory beg Lord shone round about them (9). 
Lrerb ivory upon Mount Sinai (Exod. 24 : 16), 
the tabernacle od. 40 : 34). 


The = filled the Leap of th the Lord (1 Kings 8 : 10); 
He... saw the glory of God, and Jesus (Acts 7 : 55). 
i. the Message : 
There is born to you this day . . . a Saviour (11). 
Unto us a child is born (Isa. 9 : 6). 
It is he that shall save his People from their sins ew 1: 21). 
is indeed the Saviour of the world goss 4: rt 
The Father hath sent the Son to be the four (1 John 4 : 14). 
1. “ An angel of the Lord stood by them.”” (1) The watching shep- 
herds; (2) The willing angel.—(1) A sarge messenger ; (2). A 
» Red ve vv pn tidings of at joy. a) Tidings worthy of 
* ad u g ” 
gelic messenger ; 2) Tidings laden with a holy joy; (3) 
Tidings Fe gee to a needy world 
8. “A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” (1) The Saviour’s per- 
sonal excellence ; (2) The Saviour's peerless work. 


Il, HONORED BY THE HEAVENLY HOST. 


|, The Heavenly Host : 

There was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host (13). 

yt the angels of God ascending and descending on it (Gen. 
28 : 12). 


Bless the Lord, all ye his hosts (Psa. 108 : 21). 
Ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him (Dan. 7:10). 
A voice 6f many angels round about the throne (Rev. 5: 1)). 


ll, Praise to God ; 

Praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest (13, 14). 
Praise .78 him, all his angels (Psa. 148 ; 2). 

bho hath blessed us... in the heavenly places My eet 1; 8). 

Unto him be the © sory . for ever and ever ( 

Opie, 6 blessing, and the honour and the glory (Rev. 


i. Peace Among Men : 
On earth peace among men (14). 


All her paths are peace (Prov, 8 : 17). 

His name shall be called, . Prince of Peace (Isa. 9 ; 6). 

I came not to send peace, but a sword (Matt. 10 : 34). 

Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you (John 14 : 27). 

1. “A multitude of the heavenly host praising God.’”’ (1) Th 
heavenly company; (2) The unnumbered host; (3) The high 
amcemons. 

ory to God in the highest.”” (1) The highest service; (2) To 
the highest being; (3) In the highest reaims ; (4) By the highest 


® 


worshipers. 
8. “On earth peace among men.’’ Peace (1) From whom ; (2) By 
whom ; (3) whom, 


Ill, HONORED BY THE FAVORED SHEPHERDS, 


1. By Works: ‘ 

The shepherds said, ... Let us now go, ... and see (15). 
As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord (Josh, 24 ; 15). 
Let us follow on to know the tase (Hos, 6 : 8). 

They foNowed Jesus (John 1 : 37). 
Faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself (Jas. 2 : 17). 
il. By Words; 
They made known concerning the saying (17). 
AS ye go, | my 9 (Matt. 10 : 7). 
We have found the Messiah (John 1 : 41), 


Come, see a man, which told mé all thing: 
How shall they hear without a preacher 
i. By Worship : 

The shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God (20). 
Whoso offereth ... thank vine £ lorifieth me (Psa. 50 : 28), 
aad glorified the God of Fatt. 15 : 31). 

. followed him, plortyine God (Luke. 18 : 43). 

Glority God therefore n your body (1 Co : 20). 

1, ‘* Let us now go even unto parte chet nee see,” (1) Testimony 
received ; (2) Action taken ; (3) Confirmation gained.—(1) Reve- 
lation ; (2) Faith ; (3) Works; (4) Success. 

a: They came,...and found, ” (1) See king; (2) Finding.—(1) 
Effort ; (2) Reward. 

3. “Even as it was spoken unto them.’’ (1) Explicit statement ; 
(2). Exact conformity. 


(John 4: ogg 
m. 10: 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’S INCARNATION. 


His primal glory (John 1 : 1-4 ; 17 : 5). 

His earthly genealogy (Matt. 1:1, 17). 

His virgin mother (Matt. 1 : 18-20). 

His appointed names (Isa. 7:14; 9:6; Matt. 1 : 21), 

His lowly birth (Micah 5: 2; Luke 2 : 6, 7). 

His sublime annunciation (Luke 2 : 8-14). 

His honorable recognition (Matt. 2 : 1, 2, 9-11). 

His grand achievements (John 1:11, 12; Phil. 2: 5-11; 
Heb, 2: 14, 15; Rev. 1 : 4-6). 





” 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


INTERVENING Events.—As already intimated, the events 
recorded in Matthew 1: 18-24 probably followed the return 
of Mary to Nazareth. Then, nearly three months after, came 
the journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem. Joseph and Mary 
went thither to be enrolled, in accordance with the decree of 
Cesar Augustus, which commanded all Jews to go “every 
one to his own city” to be enrolled. (The Roman ruler was 
Quirinius,—the Cyrenius of the Authorized Version,—but it 
is disputed whether he was only superintendent of the census 
or the official governor of Syria.) In the stable belonging to 
the caravanserai at Bethlehem, Jesus was born. 

Puiaces.—The neighborhood of Bethlehem; the stable 
where the child was laid. Bethlehem is about six mites 
south of Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron; it was at this 
time a place of small importance (comp. Micah 5:2). The 
traditional site of the Nativity is a cave south-east of the 
town. Over this a church was built by the Empress Helena 
in the fourth century, and a Latin convent is now there. 
This may be the real site, but it cannot be proven. The 
appearance to the shepherds has been located about a mile 
east of the convent, and Helena built a church here also, 
which is now in ruins, 

Tiuwe.—The chronology accepted in these pages places the 
birth of Christ at December 25, year of Rome 749; that is, 
B.C. 5. It cannot well be placed later, since Herod died in 





year, or earlier in A.U.C. 749; though the former is Jess 
probable than the latter. The usual reckoning accepts De- 
cember 25 as the date, but fixes: the year as A.U.C, 754; 
that is, A.U.C. 754,—=A.D. 1, the birth being placed near 
the close of the year, the beginning being fixed at the miracu- 
lous conception. The visit of the shepherds occurred on the 
night of the birth. 

Persons.—The shepherds (number unknown); one angel; 
then “a multitude of the heavenly host;” the child, his 
mother, and Joseph. 

IxctbenTs.—The shepherds watching; the appearance of 
the angel; the fear of the shepherds; the comforting message 
of the angel; the song of the heavenly host; the visit of the 
shepherds to Bethlehem; the surprise at their story; the 
effect upon Mary; the return of the shepherds, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 8, 9.—And there were shepherds in the same country 
abiding in the field, and keeping watch by night over their flock, 
And an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid: These 
verses follow the brief record of the birth of Jesus and of the 
circunistances immediately connected with it, which open 
this second chapter of the Gospel.—Jn the same country: This 
expression refers to the region or country district in the 
immediate neighborhood of Bethlehem. The shepherds 
were with their flock in this country region, abiding there 
by night as well as by day. The verb “stood by,” or “stood 
over,” is used especially of persons suddenly appearing (see 
Luke 24:4; Acts 23:11). “The glory of the Lord” evi- 
dently means the brightness and splendor accompanying the 
manifestation of the angel, which indicated the presence and 
glory of God. 

Verses 10-12.—And the angel said wnto them, Be not afraid ; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all the people: for there-is born to you this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this is the sign 
unto you; Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
lying in a manger: The angel calins their fear. by assuring 
them that his message is one of joy and blessing, The words 
“great joy,” in the original, are the direct object of the verb, 
which is here used as a transitive verb,—I announce as a 
glad message to you great joy. This great joy is of such a 
character as shall be, not for yourselves only, but forall the 
people to.which you belong. The whole Jewish nation was 
included in the words which the angel was speaking. God 
was fulfiling his covenant and his. promises, even as Zacharias 
had said in his song of thanksgiving, and as Mary had said 
in hers. The Authorized Version wrongly omits the defi- 
nite article here, and makes the words read, “to all people.” 
The word “for,” of verse 11, evidently introduces that verse 
as explanatory ofthe grtecling words. The announcement 
was one of great joy to all the people, because it was the 
announcement of the birth of a Saviour, even Christ the 
Lord.—Js born: Literally, “was born.” The event had 
already taken place.—To you: That is, “for you,” as repre- 
senting the whole people. The word “Saviour” is the sub- 
ject of this verb, and the. following words are explanatory, 
This Saviour is the one long promised and long waited for,— 
the anointed one, the Lord of life.—And this is the sign: The 
word “is” is substituted by the revisers, in this place, for 
“shall be” of the Authorized Version. It would seem better 
to supply the present tense (there being no verb in ‘the 
original), rather than the future, in an explanatory sentence 
like this. The word “sign” denotes the proof by whith 
they would know the truth of what the angel had just said. 
—A babe: The Revised Version is correct here, as compated 
with the Authorized Version, “the babe.” When they 
found a babe in swaddling-clothes, and lying in a manger, 
they might be assured that this was the Saviour who. had 
just been born. In a village like Bethlehem it is not strange 
that there should be only one child whose condition should 
answer precisely/id all that the angel thus said. 

Verses 13, 14.—And suddenly there was with the angela mul- 
titude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to 
God in the highest, And on earth peace among men in whom he is 
well pleased: The expression “the heavenly host” is found 
only twice in the New Testament,—in this verse, and in 
Acts 7 : 42. In the latter passage, it refers apparently to the 
stars. Here, evidently, the writer ;mieans the angels by it. 
In Job 38: 7 it is used of the sun, njoon, and stars, conceived 
of as inhabited by angels and celestial beings. “The heavenly 
host are mentioned in Scripture,” as Webster and Wilkinson 
notice in their comment on this passage, “ as taking part at 
the creation (Job 38: 7); at the giving of the law (Dent. 
83:2; Acts 7: 58); at the incarnation (Luke 2: 13); at the 
ascension (Psa. 68:17; Luke 24: 4-7); and at the judg- 
ment (Matt. 25: 31).” The song of the angelic company, 
like the announcement of the herald angel which preceded 
it, was of peace and joy. The questions as to the correct text 
and the right interpretation of the fourteenth verse are among 
the most interesting and difficult questions connected with 
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tions within the brief limits of these notes. The reader 
must be referred to the commentaries, and other works, which 
enter fully into the investigation. 

If the text and rendering which are brought before us as we 
read the Authorized Version are adopted, the word “good will” 
is to be understood as meaning God’s good-will towards men. 
The expression naturally follows, and in thought it isconnected 
with, the words which immediately precede,—“ peace on earth.” 
The peace here spoken of is that which is from and with God. 
This peace comes upon earth, as connected with God's good- 
will towards men. The preposition which is found in the 
original before the word “men”—the preposition meaning 


: “in” or “among”—seems inconsistent with the rendering 


of the Authorized Version as a ‘strictly proper rendering. 
But a meaning approximating that given in this version 
may be found in the words, if we understand them as signi- 
fying that God’s good-will is, or shall be (or, may it be), 
manifested among men. Or we may render the words (giving 
another sense to the word translated “good will”): God’s 
good pleasure—that is, his state of being well pleased with 
men—is manifested among men. That the word “good 


will” or “good pleasure” refers to God, not to men, is prob- 


able, because of the usage of the New Testament writers in 
connection with this word, and especially in passages where 
God is made prominent. Otherwise, it would be quite possi- 
ble to translate: “Good will”—that is, kind, benevolent 
feeling—“ among men.” Indeed, we must admit that this 
translation is possible, notwithstanding the argument from 
usage, which, it must be allowed, is not altogether decisive 
in respect to this word. The other meaning, however, as 
has already been said, is more probable, 

But the great question of the verse is connected with this 
word in another view of it. Is this word “good will” or “good 
pleasure ” in the nominative or the genitive case? The Greek 
texts vary with respect to their reading,—some giving the 
nominative and some the genitive. Thespace allowed us will 
only permit us tosay that the tendency of recent textual scholars 
and commentators is towards the adoption of the genitive as the 
true text. If this is the correct reading, it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, that the interpretation given in the Authorized 
Version cannot be the right one. The Revised Version has 
adopted a paraphrase, which is snpposed by many recent 
writers to convey the idea of the original,—the words which, 
in the original, mean “among men of good pleasure” —that 
is, of God’s good pleasure, as it is held—being understood as 
signifying “among men in whom God is well pleased.” With 


this understanding of the passage, some have supposed the 
words to have a more limited reference,—to that class of men 


in whom God finds satisfaction as connected with righteous- 
ness, faith, etc.,—his chosen people; while others regard them 
as brving a universal application: The gift of the Saviour is 
a gift for the race, for all men; some may&ccept the gift, and 


. some may reject it, but it is a gift for all;—and of this universal 


gift the angels sing as God’s gift of peace on earth. 

Verses 15-20.—And it came to pass, when the angels went 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this,thing that is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. And they 
came with haste, and found both Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in the manger. And when they saw it, they made known 
concerning the saying which was spoken to them about this child. 
And all that heard it wondered at the things which were spoken 
unto them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all these sayings, 
pondering them in her heart. And the shepherds returned, glori- 
Jying and praising God for all the things that they kad heard and 
seen, even as it was spoken unto them: The shepherds were so 
moved by what they had heard, that they started at once to 
discover for themselves the truth of the fact which had been 
announced. They went to Bethlehem with faith and hope 
in their hearts, and they found what they hoped to see. 
Having seen the siga of which the angel had spoken, they 
began immediately to tell the story of what they had heard 
about the wonderful child. Those who listened were filled 
with wonder, as they might well have been. The story made 
its own impression, as it was firsttold. It has made the same 
impression in the ages since. Some have believed, some 
have disbelieved, but all have wondered. But while the 
shepherds were filled in their thohghts with the marvelous 
message from heaven, and the proof of its truth, and so spread 
the tidings abroad, Mary treasured up all the things that she 
saw and heard and knew of her child in her own heart, and 
“pondered” them. The verb here used means to put things 
together,—thus, to compare, and examine, and try to under- 
stand and interpret them,—thus, to ponder them, and give 
them their true influence on the soul’s life. The picture of 
Mary’s thought and faith is a most natural and beautiful one. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Joseph and Mary had been required by an order issued to 
all the country to go to the district from which their ances- 
tors had sprung, to be registered in a census for the purpose, 
among other ends, of future taxation, and were now approach- 





ing the hill-town of Bethlehem, in which their common fore- 


father, David, had been born. This famous place lies about 
six miles south of Jerusalem, on the saddle of a long hill, 
2,550 feet above the sea, thus standing a little higher than the 
sacred city. The approach from the north is unattractive,— 
gray, rounded hills, which must always have been barren 
unless terraced,—as, indeed, they probably were, in old times, 
—swelling away on this side and that, with glimpses between 
them of other similar heights on the one hand, and of the steep 
descent of the country, in tawny waves, toward the deep-sunk 
bed of the Dead Sea, on the other. Passing, on the right, 
at the wayside, the comparatively modern, dome-roofed, low 
building which marks the tomb of Rachel, and turning to the 
left up a slightly ascending white path, sloping on one hand 
to the valley toward Hebron, and on the other to that below 
Bethlehem, a low wall, perhaps then as now, on the left, as 
they advanced, where the slope was steep, and scarps of 
yellowish-white rock on the other, they would see, a quarter 
of a mile or so from the town gate, the reputed well of David, 
sunk, with two others, on a flat sheet of white limestone on 
their left, and might think of it as that from which their 
great forefather had so longed to drink. Presently, passing 
through a low arch, the gate of the town, they would be in 
Bethlehem, 

The population now is said to be about four thousand, and 
could never have been much larger, as the houses have.evi- 
dently been confined from the earliest times to the bounds of 
the present village, or nearly so. A long, winding street of 
flat-roofed, white limestone houses, with a short opening, here 
and there, to another less important street behind, and a 
fringe of houses beyond, looking down into the southern val- 
ley, make up the town, though the Church of the Nativity 
and the convents of various sects at the far end, add a great 
mass of ecclesiastical building. It is probably a much better 
place now than it was then, trade being now brisk in local 
mementoes, and Christian associations bringing many strangers, 
who add to the wealth of the community. 

In some part of this mountain village our Lord was born. 
Tradition, dating to within thirty or forty years of the death 
of the last of the apostles, points to a cave now under the 
high altar of the Church of the Nativity as the very spot; 
for there is nothing contrary to probability in a cave being 
the stene of the Incarnation in such a country as Palestine, 
or in such a part of it as Bethlehem. The hills are full of 
natural caves; and it is a great advantage to a house when it 
is built against the mouth of one, as a store-house is thus 
provided, or a stable, in which the ass, or the sheep, or goats, 
of the household may be kept. In many poor dwellings even 
now, tife. back of the one chamber of which they consist, sunk 
a few inches below the front half, is given up to the animals 
of the establishment, the fowls roosting over theirour-footed 
companions, 

Round Bethlehem, beyond the rich valleys, small but 
beautiful, from which it rises, north and south, the brownish- 
grey. hills, seemingly so bare, have been from the remotest 
times devoted to pasture. Eastern sheep find grazing where 
our sheep, one would think, could only starve, though indeed 
the creatures we see in Syria are lean and wretched compared 
with ours. On the slopes of the hills to the north-east of the 
town there is a slow barren-looking astent which tradition 
assigns as the scene of a wonderful event in honor of the 
advent of the infant Messiah. A band of shepherds—simple, 
illiterate men, according to our standard, perhaps, but, as 
Jews of that age, deeply versed in the oracles of God, just as 
Mary proves herself in her hymn to have been, though she, 
like them, was of lowly rank—lay out on the hillside, under 
the shining stars, watching their flocks. Jacob has told us 
how even in his day this was often necessary, and how the 
chill of the night had racked him when thus exposed. 
Indeed, the most frequent ailment of the peasant in the Holy 
Land at this time is rheumatism, caught by being abroad by 
night attending to his sheep or goats, or blindness of one or 
both eyes from inflammation contracted in the same way. 
Some of those on the Bethlehem hillside were watching 
their turn, while the rest had gone somewhere to sleep,—if, 
indeed, they did not content themselves with covering their 
head with their abba, and sleeping on the ground. Though 
poor, they were members of the true Israel, else they would 
have been unfit for the high honor now to be granted them. 
For as they lay on the hard rock, or paced round their bleat- 
ing charge, the stillness of the night, broken till now only by 
the lowly creatures around, was strangely transformed. From 
out the white splendors of the heavens there suddenly shone 
a light, growing brighter, moment by moment, as it ap- 
proached, until, erelong, they found themselves in a circle of 
radiant splendor shed from the descending glory, amidst 
which, to their overpowering wonder and awe, they saw the 
forms of a choir of angels. No wonder they were sore afraid, 
But it was only for a moment. From out the softened galaxy 
came a voice, “ Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people: for 
there 1s born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this is the sign unto you; 
Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying 





in a manger.” 





The mention of the birth of the Redeemer must have 
excited supreme emotion in sinless intelligences; for at the 
utterance of his name a multitude of the heavenly host, till 
then, it would appear, hidden in the blaze of light, stood 
forth, and burst into the one song of the better world ever 
heard by mortal ears, in these blessed words: 

“Glory to God in the highest (heavens), 

And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased,” 
A moment later, and the angels had gone away again into 
heaven. No wonder the sheplierds forthwith set out for 
Bethlehem to see the great mystery of Divine love thus made 
known to them by an announcement so august. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 


“THE HERALD ANGELS SING.” 


BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Every particular of this ’nnouncement of the birth of 
Christ is significant. “There were shepherds.” Possibly 
they were among those who were “waiting for the consola- 
tion of Israel;” but we do not know that they were, They 
were simple rustics, poor workingmen, going about their 
nightly tasks, and thinking more of these than of angels and ~ 
opened heavens. Why were they the recipients of the glad 
news? Just because they were not wise men after the flesh, 
nor mighty, nor great. It was fitting that the universal 
gospel should first be spoken to humble men. Christ is all 
men’s Christ, because he comes to take away the universal 
disease, and to giye the “common salvation.” Therefore the 
good tidings were first spoken, not to priests at the altar, or 
kings on the throne, but to plain peasants, busy about their 
ordinary work. Here is the beginning of the true democracy 
which Christ establishes, All are alike in their need and in 
their place in his heart. Science and culture begin at the 
top, and fiiter downwards; religious movements begin gen- 
erally at the bottom, and ascend.. The occupation reminds 
us of Moses in the desert, and of David on the very plains 
where these men watched, and links with many an Old Tes- 
tament word about the Shepherd of Israel, and hints at the 
sweet guidance ofstiie “ good Shepherd.” 

Thetime is significant. Night is the parent of holy thought, 
—the nurse of devout aspiration. Its darkness is often the 
chosen time for heavenly illumination. When earth is dark, 
heaven glows. The world was shrouded in night when Christ 
came, and into the thickest of its “gross darkness” his light 
burst. Yet the unobtrusiveness of his appearance, and the 
blending of secrecy with the manifestation of his power, are 
well typified by that glory which shone in the night, and was 
seen only by two or three poor men. The Highest came to 
his own in quietness, and almost stole into the world, and the 
whole life was of a piece with the birth and its announce- 
ment. There was the “hiding of his power.” 

How simply the appearance of the single angel and the 
glory of the Lord is told! The evangelist thinks it the most 
natural thing in the world that heaven should send out its 
inhabitant on such an errand, and that the symbol of the 
Divine presence should fill the night with sudden splerdor, 
which paled the bright Syrian stars. So it was, if that birth 
were what he tells us it was, the coming into human life of 
the manifest Deity. If we think of what he is telling, his 
quiet tone is profoundly impressive. The Incarnation is the . 
great central miracle, the object of devout wonder t “ prin- 
cipalities...in heavenly places.” But not only do angels 
come to herald and to adore, but “ the glory of the Lord,” that 
visible brightness, which was the token of God’s presence, 
between the cherubim, and had been hid in the secret of 
the sanctuary, while it shone, but had for centuries been 
absent from the temple, now blazes with undestructive light 
on the open hillside, and encircles them and the friendly 
angel by their side. What did that mean but that the birth 
of Jesus was the highest revelation of God, henceforth not to 
be shut within the sanctuary, but to be the companion of 
common lives, and to make all sacred by its presence. The 
glory of God shines where Christ is, and where it shines is 
the temple. 

The angel is the first evangelist. He soothes the shepherds’ 
fears by the word which is ever the first that Heaven’s mes- 
sengers need to speak to sinful men, and then pauses with 
that “ Behold,” which signalizes his message as marvelous 
and weighty, to tell, first, in general terms, the joyfulness of 
his news and its special bearing on Israel, and then to unfold 
in few words the very heart of the gospel. Mark how steadily 
his words climb upwards, as it were, from the cradle to the 
throne. He begins with the lowly birth, and then rises, step 
by step, each word opening a wider and more wonderful 
prospect, to that climax beyond which there is nothing,— 
that this infant is “the Lord.” The full joy and tremendous 
wonder of the first word are not felt till we read the last. 
The birth is the birth of “the Lord.” We cannot give any 
but the highest meaning to that sacred name, which could 
have but one meaning to a Jew. It was much that there 
was born a Savionr. Men need a deliverer, and the procla- 
mation here is best kept in its widest meaning,—as of one 
who sets free from all ills, outward and inward, and brings all 
outward and inward good. The Saviour of men must be a 



































































































































- man, and therefore it is good news that he is born. It was 
Much that Messiah should be born. The. fulfilment of the 
wistful hopes of many generations, the accomplishment of 
«prophecy, the Divine communication of the Spirit which 
fitted kings and priests of old for their work, the succession 
- to David's throne, were all declared in that one announce- 
ment that the Christ was born in David’s city. But that last 
iword, ‘the Lord,” crowns the wonder and the blessing, while 
it Jays the only possible foundation for the other two names. 

If, on the one hand, man’s savior must be man, on the 
other, he must be more than man; and nothing short of 
a Divine man can heal the wounds of mankind, or open a 
fountain of blessing sufficient for their needs. Unless God 

‘bheeome man, there can be no Saviour; nor can there be 
-any Christ; for no mere humanity can bear the full gift of 
the divine Spirit, which is Messiah’s anointing for his office, 
» nor discharge that office in all its depth and breadth. Many 
‘in this day try to repeat the angel’s message, and leave out 
the last word, and then they wonder that it stirs little glad- 
. Bess and works no salvation. Let us be sure that, unless the 
“birth at Bethlehem was the incarnation of Deity, it would 
have called forth no angel songs, nor will it work any deliv- 
_ @rance, nor bring any joy to men, 
+ Note that “to you.” It meant, first, to Israel; but its 
profler stretches far wider, and includes all mankind, The 
»angel speaks as one who bas no share in this blessing. There 
is not envy, but there is the consciousness of non-participa- 
«tion, in his words; and perhaps we may venture to catch just 
‘atone of wonderin them. “He took not hold of angels, but 
of the seed of Abraham.” And yet, as the following angel 
chorus tells us, they too have a share in the blessing; and if 
the child in the cradle is not their Saviour, nor their brother, 
yhe is their Lord, and the blessed life and death which are 
our salvation are their instruction in depths of Divine love, 
which cduld not else be disclosed to them who never fell. 

The “sign” which is to confirm the tidings might seem 

better fitted to contradict them. It is a strange mark by 
which to identify one born to such lofty tasks and dignities 
that he is, like all other infants, wrapped in swaddling- 
‘ clothes, and, unlike the child of the poorest, lies in a manger. 
Humiliation is the sign of majesty, the depth of lowliness, a 
\ witness of the height of glory. To be born was such tran- 
scendent condescension that no lowliness of condition can add 
to it, but may symbolize it for us. The cradle that was too 
poor for a child of man’s is fitting for the Son of God. 
s The one voice has barely time to tell its message, when, as 
if wnable longer to be silent, “suddenly” the “ multitude of 
“the heavenly host” pours out its praise. It is not my province 
to discuss the claims of the rival readings adopted by the 
‘Authorized and by the Revised Versions. I venture to 
“adhere to the old reading, which divides the angel chorus 
into three clauses, of which the first and second may be 
regarded as the double result of that birth, while the third 
describes its deepest nature. Glory to God echoes through 
the highest heavens, and peace sits crowned on earth, because 
Jesus is born, in whose birth the infinite good pleasure of God 
comes to dwell among men. The glory spoken of in the first 
clause is not that which shone round the shepherds, but is its 
reflection in the beings who dwell above the darkness of earth. 
The “ glory of God” is objectively the light of his self-revela- 
tion, and subjectively it is the perception of that light and 
the praise which comes from that. The incarnation and 
work of Christ are the highest revelation of God. His 
“glory” lies, not in the eternity or infinity of his being, nor 
in omniscience of his wisdom, nor in the might of his 
unwearied arm, so much as in the tenderness of his pity and 
the lowliness of his love. 

These are the divinest things in God, and these shine forth 
from the child in the manger. That birth and life are a dis- 
closure to the highest heavens, The blessed dwellers there 
share in the blessings which properly belong to us, Their 
part is to behold, and they grow in knowledge by beholding; 
for they learn new lessons of God’s pity, condescension, and 
forgivingness, and new thoughts of man’s capacity and dig- 
nity. Therefore new songs rise to their immortal lips, and 
the new light of bis glory in itself flashes back from these 
beholders in new praise. The wondrous birth, which brings 
sweeter music into heaven, brings harmony toearth. Heaven 
needed only the increa-e of its possessed blessing, but the 
world needs the quieting of its discords, the soothing of its 
unrest, and, above all, the reconciliation of sinful hearts with 
God. The first peace which Christ brings is that between 
man and God, and then there follow peace between the con- 
tending elements in our own selves and peace with one 
another. The first clause of this song was fulfilled on the 


what the angels sang. This is the foundation of all true 

understanding of the meaning of the Incarnation. It is the 

comming to men, and the dwelling among men, of the incarnate 

love of God, If we see it to be that, then we shall understand 

how it teaches angels a better praise, and brings to this dis- 

cordant and restless world an else unattainable peace. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W, WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE CANTICLE OF THE ANGELS. 


Physicists tell us that a pebble’s fall on earth is felt in the 
farthest star. Lowell says that in June “heaven tries the 
earth if it be in tune;” there is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth; “there is no place where earthly sorrow is 
more felt than up in heaven,” and the angels, deprived for a 
time of the visible splendor of their adorable King, break 
into song over the joy of earth at his coming. 

This world is a very small part of the universe, but it is a 
part. The whole of it would not be a fit final inheritance of 
any of God’s children, but it does very well for a time, and is 
worthy of the angel’s song and of the King’s visitation. 

The doctrine of angel ministry is plainly declared. This 
occasion’ certainly justifies it. What others? They minis- 
tered to Jesus in the temptation and in Gethsemane. Yes; 
but do they come now, and to little us? One let Peter out of 
of prison, one stood by Paul in the night of tempest, and there 
are a dozen other recorded instances. But are these exigencies 
and persons too great for us? Well, poor, weak, sore Lazarus 
suddenly changed from.dog ministry to angel ministry, to his 
decided comfort. But, after all, I prefer God’s direct mani- 
festation to that of any angel ministry; and Christ has prom- 
ised to come, abide with and guide me. 

The angels have the glory of the Lord, the intolerable 
shekinah, with them on their lonely yet glorious service (v. 9). 

This highest announcement of. all the history of human 
affairs was made to lowly shepherd men, serving sheep in 
the midnight. 

The angels are a shouting kind of beings (v. 14). In- 
habitants of heaven are of the same kind. Few Christians 
have ecstasy énough to make them shout. Many do not desire 
it, but they abdicate their kingly privileges and rights, 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There were shepherds .*.. abiding in the field, .. ! keeping 
watch by night over their flock. And an angel of the Lord stood 
by them, aftd the glory of the Lord shone round about them (vs. 8, 
9). The post of duty is the post of honor in this world. 
There is no place of special privilege to be compared with 
the place where one’s personal responsibilities center for the 
time being. When Zacharias had a round of duty in the 
temple at Jerusalem, an angel came to him with a message 
from God. When the shepherds of Bethlehem had a round 
of duty in the open fields tending their flock by night, an 
angel of the Lord came to them with a heavenly message. 
If Zacharias had left his post of temple-duty to look after 
sheep, he would have missed the angel’s visit. If the shep- 
herds had neglected their flock in order to be at the temple, 
they would have failed to receive the honor God planned 
for them. It is not a question of the relative importance of 
temple-service or sheep-tending ; but it is a question of one’s 
personal duty in the premises. God wants every child of 
his to be where he belongs, day or night. Whatever honors 
or privileges God has in store for us he will send to us at our 
post of duty. If we are not there just then, we shall miss the 
blessing; and it would be no excuse for us to say that we had 
deserted our post of duty in order to look up honors and 
privileges elsewhere. 

And they were sore afraid (v. 9). Afraid of the angels! 
Afraid at the moment when God was doing more for them 
than ever before; more than they had ever dared hope for; 
more in its way than had ever been done for any of the sons 
of men. And how much of human nature they showed in 
this fear! How common it is to shrink back from our best 
blessings—or from that which accompaniesthem! We think 
more of the flames of the furnace fire opening before us, than 
of the sure companionship of the Son of God which we 
shall find in those flames, when duty calls us to be there, 
We are so conscious of the terribleness of the storm on the 
sea which tosses us, that we are affrighted at even the form 
of the blessed Jesus as he comes through the storm to our 





instant; the secoud is but partially fulfilled after nineteen 


Centuries, but it too will not always be a hope or a dream, | 


We can each secure its fulfilment in our own heart, and 
through him be at amity with God and concord within our- 
selves. And the birth is the occasion of both glory in heaven 
and peace on earth, because it brings among men the divine 


love, In him God is “well pleased.” The loving heart of lations, this latest misunderstanding with a friend, this dis- 
God gues out to men in Jesus Christ, and the apostle’s | appointment, or accident, or bereavement, can be anything to 


triumphant proclamation that “God was in Christ, recon- 


ciling the world unto himself,” is but saying, in other words, | 


| rescue. We are so ready to rest on our own plans for our 
preservation and comfort, and so indisposed to let God have 
| his own way in caring for us, that any way but our way is 
| so much of a surprise that it is likely to be a terror to us. 
| It doesn’t seem as though this sickness of one of our loved 
| ones, this failure of our pet project, this loss of our accumu- 


| be grateful for. It really looks frightful, for the time being. 


blessing of blessings to us. If indeed God has those feelings 
of humanity under which he lovingly pictures himself to us, 
how it must grieve him to see us start back in terror when 
he comes to us in tenderness to bestow the most precious 
tokens of his limitless love. 


the Lord (v.11). Every soul needs salvation; and sooner or 
later every soul feels that need. In the temple as well as in 
the sheep-field, at one time or another, there is a sense of 
helplessess and of longing, which only a consciousness of 
a sure Saviour can satisfy. In all the world’s history, there 
was never, before or since that birth-night of Jesus, another 
such message to the race of man as that which then greeted 
the ears of the shepherds of Bethlehem. Only Jesus the 
son of Mary has ever claimed, or been claimed, to be the 
personal Saviour of all who would accept him. Booddha, 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Muhammad, have sought to show men 
how they might save themselves, Jesus came to save, and 
he is ready to save—* you.” 

They made known concerning the saying which was spoken to 
them about this child (v.17). It is to the shepherds’ credit 
that they did tell what they had learned about the new-born 
Saviour. It would have been to their shame if they had not 
done so. If one man of a party perishing with thirst on the 
desert should learn.of a well near by, what would be thought 
of him if he were to creep to that well and drink, and say 
nothing of it to the others? If one man out of many inthe 
upper stories of a burning building were to learn of a passage- 
way to a fire-escape, what a monster he would be deemed if 
he were to make it available for himself only, without calling 
the attention of all toit! If we have the knowledge of a 
Saviour for ali, we shall want all others to have that knowl- 
edge; and this it is that makes the missionary spirit that is 
one of the distinguishing marks of true Christianity. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Let the teacher beware, in this lesson, of falling into one 
of two dangers, The first comes from the fact that the leason 
is so familiar, and we may be tempted to think that we cannot 
make it interesting to our classes, The second danger is that 
we may think that just because it is so familiar to us, there- 
fore we need not study it much, Either of these temptations, 
yielded to, will spoil the lesson for our classes, The theme 
of the lesson to-day is the heavenly message; and we will, 
for the sake of clearness, divide it into three heads. : 

THE HEAVENLY MESSAGE. 

1, Who Brought It.—Angels brought it. And, no doubt, 
they were right glad to be allowed to bring such tidings as 
they bore that night. Just stop for a moment, and imagine 
the scene, There on the plains of Bethlehem lay the shep- 
herds, expecting nothing uncommon to occur, when suddenly 
they were amazed, and frightened, too, at the appearance of 
an angel alone; for the glory thatstreamed from his presence 
was a sight stranger than they had ever witnessed. Calming 
their fears, the angel announces to them tidings that were the 
most joyous that could have greeted the ears of any pious 
Jew. He told them that the long-looked-for Messiah was 
actually among them, and that he lay in a manger in the very 
village in which they lived. Then, as he said this, suddenly 
there appeared a host of angelic creatures; and they burst 
into a song such as the old earth had never before heard, and 
in comparison with which the most wondrous chorus that ever 
charmed the ears of men was discord. Praise to God, and 
good will to men, was the theme of their song. When that 
was done, and the errand on which they came from heaven 
was accomplished, darkness again covered that plain as it 
had done a few moments before, and the shepherds were left 
alone. 

2. To Whom Did They Bring It?—Not to Herod. Why 
should they? If they had announced such tidings to him, 
he would have tried to arrest them and thrust them into the 
inner prison. Whiiat he did not like, that he always opposed ; 
and the last thing that would have pleased him, was thenews 
that such a child as this was born into the world. Not to 
the high-priest. Why should they? For the priesthood 
was too busy with their own ambitious plans to care a straw 
for the birth of such a child, When at a later date the wise 
men came from afar to ask where the infant King was, Herod 
took counsel to slay him, and the priests never even conde- 
scended to walk of an afternoon to Bethlehem, to see a sight 
that had brought the wise men from afar to witness. The 
high-priest ought to have been the one most interested in 
the advent of that child,—for was he not a type of the Mes- 
siah himself ?—and if there was half a chance that now at 
last the true Messiah had come, he should have flown to wel- 
come him. But priest and Levite had sadly degenerated in 
those days, and cared more for their own advancement than 
they did for the things pertaining tothe kingdom ofGod. They 
brought it to shepherds. As we saw two weeks ago that the 
Saviour was born into a poor family, and not into the house- 

hold of some millionaire, so to-day we see that the angelic 





Yet we may learn, sooner or later, that it has brought the 


messengers come to the poor shepherds to tell them the good 
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There is born to you this day... a Saviour, which is Christ - 
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news, God is no respecter of persons, and to those who will 
accept him he comes, not asking what their station in life is; 
and from those to whom he is not welcome he turns away, 
not caring a straw whether they be kings, queens, or philoso- 
phers. The Bible is full of instances of this. Not to Eli, 
but to Samuel. Not to wise Gamaliel, but to ignorant Peter. 
Not to Eliab, but to David. Not to Herod, but to John. 
This is often the divine way, and if we will but be wise and 
fall in with this divine metMod, we shall get many a blessing 
which otherwise we shall miss. 

8. How Was It Received? —With rejoicing, and with instant 
obedience. “Let us go now.” “And they came with haste.” 
Had these men been like some of whom we know, they wduld 


‘ have said, “There is no hurry. When we have a more con- 


venient season we will go to the village, but just now it is night, 
and we had better lie down ‘for our rest.” Not s0 they. 


‘ They were so filled with joy over the whole occurrence that 
: they could not wait for a moment, - And they were rewarded, 


for, when they returned to their ordinary vocation, they re- 
joiced and praised God for all that they had seen and heard. 
What a pity that we have. no more tidings from these hum- 
ble men! Were they all dead by the time thatthe Saviour 
began his public ministry? Nota word more is told us beyond 
what is here recorded. But we may be sure that such godly 
men as these, even if they did not again seethe Messiah here 
below, have seen and enjoyed his presence above for many a 
century. 

This heavenly message still comes to this world with the 
same blessed intent that characterized it nineteen hundred 
yearsago. And still men treat it in the same way. Some 


' there are like the shepherds who gladly receive it, and go on 


their way rejoicing. Others, like Herod, strive to make it 
void, and do their best to deny and refute it. But the 
majority of those who in Christian lands do not follow the 
example of the shepherds, follow that of the chief priest, 
who merely neglected the tidings. That is what some in 
this school are to-day doing. They do not deny, they do 
not openly reject, but they do neglect it. But to neglect 
calling a physician is practically to reject the cure that he 
could work. To neglect an opportunity of enriching one’s 
self is to reject the chance. And is it any different in reli- 
gous things? Is not neglecting the same in reality as re- 
jecting? We study the lesson, and we commend the action 
of the simple shepherds, and yet we go our way and do 
that which they never thought of doing. Will not, then; 
such a lesson as this rise up in the judgment against us? 
Would it not be better for us not to study about the message, 
than to study about it and then go our way untouched? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY,TEACHER. 
-BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Is there a scholar who will hear of the Christ-child for the 
first time as you teach this lesson? Are there some who 
have heard it so often that it seems an old story? Then, 
enlisting help from all who can answer questions, tell it with 
such simplicity and earnestness that it may be a reality, the 
true history of the birth of a Saviour in whose life each child 
has a personal share. 

A Christmas Story.—Are not some of the gifts and games of 
the Christmas a month ago now making you happy every 
day% Were not some gifts intended to last until Christmas 
comes again, and some for a lifetime? This Ohristmas story 
has come every year until the earth has grown old, but the 
story is ever new. It is the stery of a Christmas gift for all 
the world,—a gift for every lifetime with joy and song that 
may last forevermore. 

Joseph and Mary.—What did the angel tell Mary should 
be given to her that made her rejoice andsing? Where was 
Mary’s home? Nazareth was also the home of Joseph, her 
husband, Long, long years before, the prophets had said 
that the promised one should be called a Nazarene, but they 
said he should be born in Bethlehem, The Jews were gov- 
erned by the Romans, The ruling emperor did not care for 
the prophets or the Scriptures, but, without knowing it, he 
helped to make the words of both come true. He wanted to 
have the Jews all counted to see that every one paid taxes 
to Rome; and to be sure that the lists of names were all cor- 
rect, and that none were missed, he sent out an order that 
“every one must go at the time he appointed to the city or 
place where his family belonged. Joseph and Mary both 
belonged to the family of David, and so they went to Bethle- 
hem, the “city of David.” 

Shepherds Watching.—It was a clear, starry night, and in 
the fields near where David used to lead his flocks to green 
‘ pastures shepherds were lying on the ground, perhaps each 
taking his tarn in watching the sheep and Jambs all nestled 
‘ close together. The shepherds looked and listened lest they 
should not hear the footsteps of some thief trying tosteal, or the 
low cry of some hungry wild beast which might stealthily 
enter the fold and carry offa lamb. Suddenly a bright light 
like noontime shone around; it was the glory of heaven upon 
- them, so strange and so dazzling that they were afraid. How 
did Zacharias feel when he saw an angel by hig side? What 


two words did the ange! say atout being afraid? So he said 
to Mary, and so an angel said to the shepherds, “ Fear not.” 
Thé shepherds were doing their work well, guarding the 
property of the chief shepherd who owned the flocks, when 
an angel was sent from heaven with a message that has made 
the gladness of Christmas days and all the days ever since, 
Good Tidings.—The angel said, “I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people.” Surely, if the 
news was for all people, the message was for you and me. Do 
you think so? This was the news they told, that, close by 
them, in Bethlehem, the city of David, a child was born. 
The angel called him by three names. What did Mary call 
him in her song when she said her spirit rejoiced? So the 
angel called him; and if the news was for all people, then he 
was to be a savior for all people. The angel called him 
Christ, which means the anointed, the one chosen, set apart 
to be the Saviour, the one able to save, the Lord. 

The Heavenly Host.—Do you think the shepherds were 
glad when they heard the good tidings for you and me, and 
for all the earth? Yes, and all in heaven were glad. The 
angel was not alone; for suddenly with him, round him, 
above him, a great multitude, a host of angels, were singing, 
praising, rejoicing. ; 

The Song.—Heaven opened over the Bethlehem plains, for 
the King of heaven had come down to the arms of a lowly 
maiden, to be a little child on earth. The angels of heaven 
rejoiced and sang songs of praise to God and gladness for 
men, glory to God in the highest, praise that angel songs 
could ging; praise in the highest heaven, for heaven had 
come to earth. God’s love from his great heart of love and 
his high throne reached down in glory to bring peace on 
earth, peace with God through a Saviour who could pardon 
all sin and give good-will among men. The waiting shep- 
herds were the only ones on earth Who ever heard the music 
of heaven. The angels sang, and then went back into heaven. 
Did the charmed shepherds sit and wonder, gazing into the 
sky, or did they sleep, and dream of heaven’s music? 

Seeking Christ the Lord.—The shepherds said one to another, 
“ Let us now go even unto Bethlehem.” Why to Bethlehem? 
The angel said that they should find the child, wrapped close 
and warm, lying in a manger in Bethlehem. They never 
doubted a word, for they said, Let us “see this thing which 
is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us.” 
From that Christmas night until now, did any ever seek for 
Christ in vain? The shepherds went “with haste.” What 
did they find? A sleeping baby, all but the little face covered 
with wrappings, and Mary and Joseph watching as he lay in 
a manger,—a place so shaped that, lined with straw, it made 
a cradle, but was meant to hold the food for cattle. Why 
were Mary and Joseph not ina house? Because Bethlehem 
was so crowded they could find no room. The shepherds 
looked at the child; they knew it was the one the angel 
called a Saviour, for whose birth all heaven sang and gave 
praise. They could not know as we do now how those same 
hands would some time touch blind eyes and open them, 
would heal the sick, break bread, and feed hungry thousands, 
that those little feet so closely wrapped would walk on stormy 
waves, go up the mountain sides for nights of prayer, walk 
the way to the cross, and how at last both hands and feet 
should be pierced. 

Telling the Good Tidings.—Like the angel, the shepherds 
were glad to tell the good tidings, glad to tell of the child 
born to be a savior, Christ the Lord. The people wondered 
when they heard that God had sent an angel messenger to 
the shepherds with shining glory and music of heaven. 

In her Heart.—Mary heard the shepherds’ story, heard 
what they called her child. Did not her soul in silence sing 
over and over then, and many a time after, to her sleeping 
baby, the words of her own song of rejoicing? She spoke no 
word to the shepherds, but she remembered all. Night and 
day, year by year, she thought them over again,—the won- 
derful words about her wonderful child. 

Praising God.—Back to the sheep and lam)s the shepherds 
went, praising God and thanking him. For what? How 
can you be like the shepherds? How like Mary? How 
like the angel? How like the heaveniy host? 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM, 


A Bera_LeneM SHEPHERD’s Task.—“ Shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night.” Very 
different is the shepherd’s life in the East from the prosaic 
task of the sheep-farmer of Western lands. Bethlehem stands 
on the shoulder of a hill which descends abruptly into a rich, 
unfenced, corn plain, stretching eastwards. In that plain 


each villager has his plot, indicated by the well-known stones, 
placed here and there,—the neighbor’s landmark. Beyond 
this tillage land, where Boaz had his reapers, and where 
Rath the Moabitess gleaned, a walk of two miles brings us to 
the pasture land, on the hilly fringe of the wilderness of 
Judea, where David valiantly watched his father’s sheep, 





lehem received the angelic news of the Messiah’s birth. The 
wide, flat valley soon breaks out into white, stony slopes on 
either side, After the corn-fields end, the whole is treated 
as common land, where the flocks of thg villagers pasture 
together. But they need the shepherd’s constapt care. The 
labyrinth of rocky valleys, or wadies, on all sides, form a con- 
venient lurking-place for the wolf, the jackal, and the thief, 
though the lion and tle bear of David's time are extinet. It 
is impossible to trust the flock in the open at night; they are 
led to some of the many shallow caves with which the hill- 
sides are studded, with a rude, dry stone wall, and a narrow 
entrance in front. The shepherds themselves, in parties of 
from three to six or eight, sleep outside. They arrange an 
oblong circle of stones, which remains from year to year, and 
spread inside a thick layer of brushwood, on which they 
spread straw for their bed, and lie surrounded by their dogs. 
_ Warcuine By Nigut.—These watchful guardians are 
ever op the alert, and wake the echoes of night as they 
detect the prowling wolf, or hear the howling of the jackals, 
on their search for some hapless stray sheep. It was 
in front of such a cave that the shepherds were keeping 
watch when the heavenly host accosted them, and roused 
them to leave their charge for a time, that they might be the 
first to do homage to the infant Saviour. The habits of the 
shepherds of Bethlehem are still unchanged, a sturdy, reso- 
lute set of men; and We may see to-day their humble douars, 
and the stone circles, in front of many a hillside cave, 

“ Lyrne rx A Mancer.”—The monks of Bethlehem show 
a grotto beneath the great Christian Church, lined with 
marble, which they claim to be the stable where the infant 
Christ was laid. I believe that this tradition is better 
grounded than those of most holy places. The caravanserai, ° 
or inn, would naturally be where this is, just outside of the 
little town. It was founded by Chimham, son of Barzillai, 
in the days of David, and was scarcely likely to be changed 
up to the time of Roman rule, when the early Christians con- 
secrated it asachurch. There are many natural grottoes on 
the slope of the hill; and we frequently see in other places 
that the caves near a caravanserai have been enlarged and 
used as stables. The stable is very unlike ours. _At the end 
farthest from the door is always an elevated dais or platform, 
usually made by enlarging the cavern, but leaving the floor 
of the platform about three or four feet higher than the area, 
In front of it a long trough is hollowed out, reaching from 
end to end,—the manger. The forage is stored on this plat- 
form, out of reach of the cattle, and is pushed into the long 
manger as required. Here the camel-drivers usually sleep, 
close to their animals. Now the inn being full, Joseph and 
Mary would be compelled to avail themselves of this shelter, 
and to sojourn on the platform. Naturally, when the child 
was born, the manger would suggest itself as the only cradle 
available, where his mother could tend him lying by his side, 
and wrapped, as is still the universal Eastern custom, in a 
series of bandages from head to foot, like a mummy, till the 
babe looks like some limb newly set and bandaged with surgi- " 
cal skill, , 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Hark! what mean those holy voices?” 
“ Joy to the world—the Lord is come!” 
“Hark! hark, my soul.” 
“To us a Child of hope is born.” 
“ While shepherds watched their flocks by night.” 
“Calm on the listening ear of night.” 
“Hark! the herald angela sing.” 
“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning!” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 

The fact of a disclosed Saviour has alike an interest to 
dwellers in the highest heaven, and to dwellers in the hum- 
blest homes of earth. The angelic host praises God for the 
glad tidings. Shepherds on the open hillside join in the 
grateful song. Around the manger in a Bethlehem stable, 
happy hearts welcome the light that has shined in on the 
world’s darkness. No such event ever occurred before. It 
can never be repeated. Angels and men have reason to be 
glad beyond measure in the coming of One who alone can 
save the lost. . 

As it was on the first Christmas Eve, so it ought to be 
whenever and wherever the truth of a present Saviour comes 
to the consciousness of one who but for this truth would be 
hopelessly lost. “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace!” This is the song of songs for to-day for every soul 
that longs for, that needs, or that rejoices in salvation, and 
that hears the message of salvation by Christ : 

“Tis ever so, since love broke through, 
And down the widening spaces flew ;— 
That blessed year 
Our Lord came near ;— 
For him swung back the great profound ; 
AH heaven swept outward at his birth, 
And naught was narrow but the earth.” 





and where, a thousand years later, the shepherds of Beth- 


Best of all in the truths of this lesson is the Divine assur- 
ance that the Saviour here disclosed comes as the personal 
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Saviour of him who hears and heeds the message. “ There 
ix born to you”—not merely to the world generally, but to 
you personally—“ this day ... a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord,’ The shepherds to whom this message came believed 
it before they had any visible proofs of its truth. In faith 
they went as they were directed, and saw, and then “ returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all the things they had heard 
and seen, even as it was spoken to them.” 

The shepherds’ experience can be ours, if it is not so 
miready. Unto us the Saviour is born. No longer as the 
-Babe in Bethlehem, but now as the Lord in glory, that 
Saviour says to us, each one and all personally: “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not 
“into judgment, but hath passed out of death inito life.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


God's best gifts are often sent to us in the darkness of night, 
“rather than in the glare of broad day, It is when the sun- 
‘light is hid that stars are seen in the sky. When gloom 
“seems to be shutting about us, let us look up for new dis- 
‘closures of God’s light of love. 

Every messenger of God says to the child of God to whom 
< he brings a message, “ Fear not.” If only we realized that 

God's messenger is God's messenger, we should find no room 
in our hearts for fear. 

God’s representative is quite as.likely to be in a stable as 
ina palace. And God is able to make use of one who starts 
on the lowest plane of earthly service, for the accomplishing 

-of.a greater work than ever an earthly ruler wrought among 
-the sons of men. 

There are two kinds of questioning. One is that which 
does not care to beiieve, and which has no wish to learn 
the real truth, The other is that which counts a message 

almost too good to be true, but which is ready to follow up 
the facts and accept them as fast as they are confirmed. The 
method of the shepherds is an example to us all. 

If the truth be made known concerning Jesus Christ and 
his salvation, it will be a source of wonder to-day, as it was 

when the shepherds were the earliest human preachers of 
this truth, There is not enough of this kind of message- 
‘bearing, even now. Men need to be told over again of the 
*Baviour who came to be their Saviour. There is no substi- 
tute for this kind of preaching and teaching. 

When we realize what a salvation is wrought for us, we 
seannot keep from rejoicing. If a sense of it is once in our 
hearts, it will be always running over, and never growing less. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


———— 


A PLAN OF LESSON-STUDY. 


There is hardly any term more vague and indefinite 
to the average mind than the term “lesson-study,” as 
applied to a scholar’s preparation for his part in the 
work of his class in Sunday-school. When a teacher 
tells his scholars that they ought to study their leseons 
before they come to the Sunday-school, the scholars are 
not likely to understand what the teacher means by the 
term “study” in this connection, any more than the 
teacher himself. underctands what he means by it. To 
both teacher and scholar the term “ lesson-study ” has 
ordinarily little more than a conventional ring to it. It 
is a good term to use, but it means nothing in particular. 

If, indeed, the lesson were in spelling, or in geography, 
or in history, or in arithmetic, its study would be simple 
enough. But to study a Bible lesson is not the same 
thing as to study any one of these lessons. What is 
Bible-study to the average scholar? What is included 
in it? Is it the memorizing of the words of the lesson? 
Is it the fastening ip mind the main facts of the narra- 
tive, or their teachings, or their applications? How 
shall a scholar know? Does the teacher usually make 
thisclear? Has he a well-defined opinion on it himself? 

“ Normal-class” work is supposed to aim at showing 
how to study the Bible, and how to teach it; but, unless 
a normal-cla# teacher knows how to study and how to 
teach for himself, he is not likely to be an eminent suc- 
cess in showing others how to do either the one thing or 
the other. Hence it is that hints from a good normal- 
class teacher have always an exceptional value. 

Mr. John B. Smith of New Britain, Connecticut, has 
proved himself a rare worker in this line. The Editor 
of The Sunday School Times is free to say that he has, 
in years gone by, gained more suggestions of value in the 
principles and methods of wise questioning from the 
superintendent’s desk in the Sunday-school, or from 
the superintendent's chair in the teachers’-meeting, from 
‘Mr. John B. Smith, than from any other man, except 
the late Professor John 8. Hart. 

A specimen of the normal-class work conducted by 
Mr. Smith in the Sunday-school of the South Congrega- 


tional Church, New Britain, is given in the appended 
schedule: 
ASSIGNMENT PROGRAM. 
(For South Church Sunday-schoo} Norma) Class.) 
I, INTRODUCTION, 
1. Review Statement: 1. Of quarter’s history (two minutes). 
2. Of last lesson (two minutes), 

2. Intervening History ; that is, between last lesson and this; 
also anything pertaining to environment, time, place, cir- 
cumstances (two minutes). 

Il, TEXTUAL STUDY. . 

1, Word Questions.—Each qiestion to be answered by the state- 
uient, as nearly as possible, in the words of the lesson of 
one fact stated in it. All the questions [taken together] 
should eall for all the facts (two minutes). 

. A Paraphrase of the lesson (two minutes). 

. Questions calling for the meaning of such words or phrases 
used in the lesson as are of special interest or difficulty 
(six minutes), 


ce t 


Ill, ILLUSTRATION. 
. Bible Illustration from history, biography, prophecy, prom- 
ise, precept, ete. (two minutes). 
. Illustrations from literature, science, art, manners and cus- 
toms, personal experience, object-lesson, ete. (two minutes). 
IV. eAPPLICATION. : 
1, Doctrines' taught or suggested by this lesson, and how ; with 
preof texts (two minutes). 
2. Duties! taught or suggested by this lesson, with Scripture 
texts enforcing them (two minutes). 

“This program,” says Mr. Smith, “is intenddl to be 
used for several weeks in succession; the outline blanks 
being distributed, at the start, to the class. The teacher 
of the normal class reads the assignments of parts; and 
each pupil is expected to make a note of his or her own 
part.” 

“Tt is easy,” he says, “‘to add a new part, or to omit 
any one of these parts. It seems to me that the four 
grand divisions are fundamental, while the sub-heads 
are capable of endless modifications.” 

Teachers trained in a normal class according to some 
such plan as this, would know what they meant when 
they asked a scholar to study his lesson; and they could 
enable the scholar to know what he was wanted to do. 
What a gain this would be! 


1A doctrine is to be believed, a duty is to be dono. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——_@—_ — 

{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





THE ICE AGE* 


Not the least interesting event in the history of the 
earth has been the episode of the Age of Ice, when for 
thousands of years all northern countries had the climate 
of Greenland. What are the signs of the existence of 
this sheet of ice and its dimensions ; how did it move; 
what caused its accumulation ; what of the floods pro- 
duced at the time of melting; were there animals, plants, 
or men like Esquimaux, hovering about the borders of 
this land,—these and similar questions Professor Wright 
endeavors to answer, in a simple and entertaining way, 
in a handsome and well-illustrated volume entitled The 
Ice Age. It is fortunate that a man who has been the 
acceptable pastor of a church, and is now engaged in 
teaching New Testanfent Greek in a theological semi- 
nary, should: have become so much interested in this 
branch of surface geology as to devote his spare time for 
fifteen years to field investigations of glacial phenomena 
and the living glacier itself. Having served as an assistant 
in Government geological surveys, his opinions upon 
mooted points will have weight because coming from a 
scientific man; while biblical students will appreciate 
his discussions of archeologicd# questions because he 
understands how to interpret Scripture. 





*The Ice Agein North America a its SL Pee the ———— 
of Man. By G. Frederick Wright, 

in Oberlin Theological Seminary, aioe on the United Sanes 
Geological Survey, author of Logie of Christian Evidences, etc. 
With an Appen ix on The Probable Causes of Glaciation, by 
Warren Upham, F.G.3.A., Assistant on the Geological Surveys of 
New Hampshire, Minnesota, and the United With many 
new ma 





and illustrations. 9x6 ~— cloth, pp. xviii, 622. New 
. Appleton & Co. $5.00, 


York : Price, 











Mr. Upham’s scholarly chapter sets forth the general 
elevation of the continent as the probable cause of the 
accumulation of an increased amount of moisture in the 
form ofice. After the formation of the ice-cap, it would 
appear that its weight led to a subsidence of the land 
beneath it, se that the ocean overflewed a portion of the 
continent. Recent opinions of learned geologists are 


. quoted in favor of a belief ig the easy flexibility of the 


earth’s crust,—contrary to their teachings of a decade 
since. To this depression Mr, Upham would add the 
lowering of the ocean by the abstraction of its vapors 
for the accumulation of the ice-cap and the gravitation 
of the water towards this ice, thus lowering the water in 
the tropics.more than two hundred feet below its normal 
level. During the time of elevation the glaciers formed 
and performed most of their work; and during the time 
of depression the floods arising from the melting of the 
ice originated deposits quite as unique as the earlier 
rock-scorings and rock-transportation. Although the 
crust has reacted upwards since the floods, the former 
levels have not been reached; and while the land was 
depressed the rivers lost their courses, and are now com- 
pelled, in many localities, to fall over ledges, instead of 
following their ancient natural channels, 

A prominent feature of the book is the attempt to 
measure the length of time that has elapsed since the 
presence of the ice. Niagara River, with its chasms, 
lurnishes the most satisfactory data. It appears that 
this river had no existence prior to the glacial period. 
Instead of Lake Erie, there were only rivers, the pro- 
longations of the Maumee, Cuyahoga, and other streams, 
which united and joined Lake Ontario at its extreme 
western end. But the ice brought down rubbish and 
filled up the gorge, cutting through the plateau; and thus 
the water was forced to accumulate, as Lake Erie, till it 
could flow over the lowest place in the divide between 
Buffalo and Lewiston, and thus originate the Niagara 
River. The existence-of a gorge seven miles in length, 
apparently eaten away, inch by inch, by the action of 
the cataract, furnishes data for a fair estimate of the 
length of time required for this excavation, and conse- 
quently of the duration of the post-glacial period. As 
the rate of recession, more than three feet per year, is 
now well established, the length of the period cannot 
exceed ten thousand years. Similar’ conclusions have 
been obtained from a study of St. Anthony’s Falls in 
Minnesota and several gorges in Ohio. 

These figures correspond to an astronomical cycle,— 
the procession of the equinoxes. Because of certain 
attractions, the date of these fixed points is changed a 
few minutes every year. As the movement is constant 
in one direction, the seasons will in time change their 
places, so that in ten thousand years winter and summer 
will exchange places. Our summers are now nearly a 
week longer than the winters. When these seasons are 
reversed, the cold term will be the longer; and this fact 
is thought by some to be sufficient force to inaugurate 
an age of ice. Atall events, the coincidence of the figures 
affords a basis of probability for the belief that ten thou- 
sand years represents the length of time since the ice 
melted away from the Niagara River. 

Starting with these premises, Professor Wright is able 
to estimate the length of time required for the burial of 
the relics of man found at Trenton, New Jersey, in Ohio, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and Delaware. Those found at 
Trenton have been the most thoroughly investigated. 
They consist of rudely fashioned stone implements. The 
gravel containing them is shown by Wright and Lewis 
to overlie the Philadelphia brick-clay, which is the true 
equivalent of the moraines left by the ice-sheet. Hence 
the time when these utensils were in actual use could 
not have been much earlier than the date that has been 
assigned to the antediluvian era before the days of 
geology. Professor Wright thinks the implements found 
in Delaware may be older,—in the clays derived from 
the melting of the ice-sheet. Even with this interpreta- 
tion the time would not exceed ten thousand years, 
Inasmuch as the opinions of the book agree with those 
of our best geologists, readers’ may congratulate them- 
selves that the biblical and scientific students are ap- 
proaching each other so nearly in their estimates of the 
antiquity of man. 

The greatest advance in a proper knowledge of the 
features of the ice age, as indicated in this book, relates 
tothe terminal moraines, Twenty-five years ago no one 
could point out those lines of débris that mark the limits 
of every glacier, and hence there was reason for disbe- 
lieving in icebergs as the agents of the driftaction. The 
science of surface geology has now been entirely rewrit- 
ten, and several points may be regarded as fixed. The 
aren that hes been glaciated i determined. It does not 
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have its center at the North Pole; but the eastern North 
_American ice-sheet had its axis along. the highlands 
_ between the river St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Bay, while 
the areas in Europe were likewise independent of any 
_ polar connection. There must have been a cap of ice 
thousands of feet thick over these highlands, whose 
_principal motion was in a south-west direction, because 
the inclination of the land was the most favorable on 
_thatside. Before the ice could move over New England, 
_ the valley of the St. Lawrence must have been filled to 
overflowing. The outer limit of the ice action has been 
traced. from Nantucket across Long Island to Staten 
Island, thence north-west to Western New York, thence 
, south-west. to include Cincinnati, thence westerly to 
Southern Illinois; and thence, after reaching Missouri, 
the course is north-west through Kansas, Nebraska, and 
. the Dakotas to the Saskatchewan territory. An inner 
.line of moraines has been found to correspond with the 
valleys of the Great Lakes. Mr. Upham presents a map 
- showing not less than eleven of these lines of recession 
-in Iowa and Minnesota, and it is likely that similar 
moraines will be found to extend over the entire area. 
‘The Columbian Rocky Mountains seem to have been 
covered by a system of glaciers entirely independent of 
those from the Canadian highlands, though the two may 
_ have met in the Mississippi valley, and thus the ice have 
been confluent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Professor Wright has been active in tracing out these 
terminal moraines between New Jersey and North 
Dakota, and hence has contributed largely to this neces- 
sary restatement of the features of the science of surface 


geology. 





The twelfth volume—<St. Chrysostom’s Homilies on the 
Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians—of the American 
edition of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers sustains 
the interest raised by the previous numbers of the series. 
The translation is improved on that of the English edition 
by the use of Dr. Frederick Field’s Greek text in the 
Howilies on 1 Corinthians. An awkward typographi- 
eal error occurs on the first page (“The city was also 
full of numerous orators and philosophers and one. I 
think, of the seven called wise men, was of this city”), 
and two slight ones on page 5; but the rest of the volume 
«seems to be free from them... As Dr. Chambers says, the 
‘English translation is very literal, and consequently stiff. 
This, however, may be endured if thereby one can obtain 
a clearer notion of the great preacher’s method and 
‘thought. The fame of Chrysostom as a popular ex- 
pounder of Scripture naturally leads Gne to examine his 
homilies for the purpose of learning his methods, and 
understanding, if possible, his success. His method 
appears invariably the same. He began by going 
through the passage in hand clause by clause, and 
sometimes word by word, explaining it minutely, yet 
briefly, and leaving no point intentionally untouched. 
. Then he branched out upon one or two ideas, sometimes 
the main thought of the passage, and sometimes quite a 
subordinate one, and closed with a direct application to 
his hearers. The reader can feel, even in a translation, 
the fire of the popular orator. He will note also the 
- practical character of each homily as a whole; the 
* preacher's evident knowledge of life as well as of Serip- 
ture; the apparently free and off-hand manner of the 
discourse ; the directness of speech and of the applica- 
tion of the moral; the occasional introduction of an 
‘anecdote (p. 14); and the exceeding plainness with 
» which popular vices are described and rebuked. Pas- 
-sages frequently occur of great eloquence and ‘beauty 
(for-example, p. 276); and it is not hard to imagine the 
congregations at Antioch swayed by the vivacious ora- 
tory of the preacher. He reproves and comforts; he 
‘ridicules and entreats. Through all there runs an in- 
(tense earnestness and depth of conviction, and, with 
are exceptions in these homilies, an evangelical spirit 
which attests the power of the gospel in that distant 
age. At the same time there is a want of orderly prog- 
«ress in the arrangement of the matter. To a modern 
‘audience the discourses would probably fail through not 
- being grouped around real centers of thought. Minutie 
of exegesis also often destroy the effect of the whole. 
and yet, despite these minutie, the connection of the 
Apostie’s language is not always made clear. Still the 
emodern pulpit expositor can gain many hints from 
Chrysostom, and at least can learn the possibility of 
‘uniting careful and accurate study of the biblical text 
with the utmost vivacity and vigor in preaching, and 
with pungent application of the sacred lesson. It will 
be fortunate if these homilies not only aid in the revival 
-of expository presching, but also suggest the prac- 


ture, whole books of the Bible. If well done, this will 
always be found profitable to preacher and people,—and 
interesting, too. (10}7} inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 428. 
New York: Christian Literature Company. Price, $3.00.) 


The late Philip H. Welch of New York was doubtless 
the cleverest of the recent writers of jests for Life, Puck, 
Judge, Time, and other newspapers,—writers who, by 
watching the salient points of our later American society 
and civilization, are doing something, in a small way, to 
develop a new division of American humorous literature. 
Mr. Weich’s witticisms strove to avoid vulgarity or hate- 
fulness, and, as gathered in his books called The Tailor- 
Made Girl, and Said in Fun, display a distinctly helpful 
satirical purpose. The last-named volume, collected 
from various sources, and illustrated by representative 
sketches freely offered by his artist-friends, is a sort of 
memorial of Mr. Welch, and is sold for the benefit of his 
family. The witticisms, though they endure the hard 
test of being read collectively, are on the whole hardly 
so good as those in the previous volume, which was the 
best of our recent contributions to humor. The illustra- 
tions vary greatly*in merit, from Mr. F. G. Attwood’s 
delightful sketch of the impoverished but haughty tra- 
gedian to the cheap vulgarity of the picture by the 
younger Bellew. Mr. C. D. Gibson and Mr. C. J.. Taylor 
come as near a8 any—though at a distance—to being 
our “American Du Mauriers.” But, as The Nation 
lately said of a similar book: “The massing of these 
‘process’ reproductions of pen-drawings reminds us once 
more .of the destructive effect of facsimile on artistic 
individuality. The dead sameness in appearance of the 
minor illustrations of Puck, Judge, and Life would have 
been impossible under the old fashion of engraving 
everything on wood.” America will not have a satis- 
factory or representative humorous journal until the 
work of our wits of pen and pencil can be more consoli- 
dated in a single periodical, which shall avoid coarser 
comicalities and the “dead sameness” of a merely 
mechanical reproduction of the artists’ sketches,—a thing 
which, in itself, reacts unfavorably upon their artistic 
execution. .(9}X7} inches, boards, pp. x, 91. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 


A tender interest attaches itself to Robert Browning’s 
last volume, Asolando: Fancies and Facts, published 
just before his death. The thirty poems, mostly short, 
of which it is composed, show no sigh of senility. Here 
and there is a lyric, or a lyrical touch, which is not 
unworthy of the author of Evelyn Hope and How They 
Brought the'Good News; and though there is no new 
poem at all equaling these, or Prospice, or There’s a 
Woman like a Dewdrop, or Rabbi ben Ezra, there are 
several displaying no small freshness, or grace, or philo- 
sophic strength, with a minimum, on the whole, of 
Browningesque obscurity. Verbosity, of course, is an 
ineradicable fault save in the lyrics whose structure for- 
bids it. There are half-a-dozen passionate but pure 
love-lyrics; Inapprehensiveness is a strong and compact 
dramatic picture; grim humor reappears in The Pope 
and the Net, and the poem entitled Which; The Lady 
and the Painter is a stinging and deserved rebuke of 
those who kill God’s birds to decorate their hats; and 
there are, as usual, three or four studies of Italian life 
and character. The poet’s optimistic and theistic philoso- 
phy is prolixly restated in pieces entitled Rephan and 
Reverie; and at the last is an Epilogue, closing, with 
sweet appropriateness, with the lines: 

“ Strive and thrive!” ery “ Speed,—fight on, fare ever, 
There as here! ”’ 
(765 inches, cloth, with portrait, pp. viii, 114. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifffin, and Company. Price, $1.25.) 


Not less original and vigorous than Browning’s Aso- 
lando volume is Tennyson’s new book of the verse he 
has written during the past few years, now gathered 
under the name of Demeter and Other Poems. The poem 
giving the book its title is a noble and beautiful piece of 
that blank verse which Tennyson, alone among the 
singers of the Victorian era, is able to write. Merlin 
and the Gleam, Far, Far Away, The Throstle, and The 
Roses on the Terrace, are worthy of the best younger 
days of the aged lyrist; while Parnassus, Politics, and 
By an Evolutionist indicate his continued capacity to 
study and sing the living topics of the time. As for the 
much-laughed-at Vastness,—its alleged “obscurity” need 
not tax any mature mind. The dramatic sketch en- 
titled The Ring, dedicated to Mr. Lowell for no very 
obvious reason, is a strong and characteristically Tenny- 
sonian portraiture of life and passion, set about with 





Aicability of treating-in course, say at the mid-week lec- 





readers of Wyndham Towers will in this other poem 
perceive the superiority of an original over a copy, how- 
ever reverent and clever. In some of the minor poems 
Tennyson once more shows the influence of Whitman, 
the only contemporary who hes apparently affected: his 
verse. The extravagancies and bitternesses of some 
immediately previous work of the now venerable master 
of melody are not apparent im these pellucid pages, 
which may be compared, without detriment, with any 
similar predecessors from the same hand. (744 inches, 
cloth, pp. vi, 175. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Company. Price, $1.25.) 





Mr. Oliver Dyer, a veteran journalist, and for some 
years the editor of The New York Ledger, is the author 
of a small volume of reminiscences of Great Senators of 
the United States, Forty Years Ago; namely, Calhoun, 
Webster, Clay, Benton, and-others, whom he heard and 
saw when a young reporter in Washington in 1848 and 


pass from the scene; and Mr, Dyer naturally treasured 
his sights and memories, which he here reproduces with 
great kindliness and greater enthusiasm, especially con- 
cerning Webster, whose presence and powers impressed 
him most profoundly. The book displays no considerable 
analytical ability, but it certainly proffers some clear and 
valuable portraitures. Mr. Dyer’s affectionate reverence 
for Webster does not blind him to that great man’s 
haughtiness and lack of tact and minor policy; but he 
clearly sees and strongly ‘states Webster's service in 
mightily promoting the Union idea. Benton’s egotism, 
Jefferson Davis’s courtesy, Clay’s marvelous meniory 
and popular attractiveness, Calhoun’s personal integrity, 
Cameron’s grit, and many other qualities of many mén, 
may here be learned or recalled.. The little book is well 
indexed, and is introduced by an analytical table,of con; 
tents. (7X5 inches, cloth, pp. $316. New York: Robert 
Bonner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


Mr. Charles Kent’s popularly written and profusely 
illustrated account of The Modern Seven Wonders of the 
World belongs to a familiar and useful class of books. 
Its chapters are neither profound nor comprehensive; 
the essay on the photograph is singularly deficient inthe 
matter-of recent dry-plate inventions; and the story of 
the telephone and phonograph is, perhaps, somewhat 
too partisan. Again, some of the illustrations are so 
venerable as to be entitled to undisturbed repose else- 
where. But, as a whole, the brightly bound volunie, 
with its concise and helpful records of the development 
of the steam-engine, telegraph, sewingemachine, spectro- 
scope, electric ight, etc., is well worth putting into the 
hands of a bright boy. The frontispiece is an interest- 
ing portrait of Edison. (735 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 
891. London and New York: George Routledge and 
Sons. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS: 


An interesting announcement for The Andover Review 
in 1890 is a series of papers on religious life in our ¢ol- 
leges, which will include discussions of The Study of 
the Bible in the New England Colleges, by Professor 
Harner of Yale; Religious Life in the State Universities, 
by President Angell of Michigan; and Reasons for the 
Distinctively Christian College in the West, by “an 
anonymous contributor. Another sign of continuéd 
interest in education&l institutions is a somewhat un- 
satisfactory editorial on the work of the smaller Ameri- 
can college, in the January Century. The writer is‘ in 
error in thinking that the majority of their students live 
at home,—a remark more applicable to the undergrada- 
ates of city colleges like Columbia or the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Students of American history owe no small thanks to 
The Century for its habit, followed for several years past, 
of presenting painstaking and dispassionate contribu- 
tions, from both sides, to the available means of know!- 
edge of the War of 1861-65. A valuable addition to this 
historical material is made in the January Century, 
which contains, besides Messrs. Hay and Nicolay’sstery 
of the assassination of Lincoln and the death of Booth, 
two supplementary papers,—one by a Union officer, and 
another by a Confederate. These three taken together 
settle the much-discussed questions of Booth’s escape, 
capture; death, and burial; make it probable that: Cor- 
bett did not\intend to kill him when he fired; and show 
that Booth was bitterly disappointed at his cool regep- 
tion in Maryland and Virginia, and at the destrugtion 





idyllic beauty, and overhung by weird clouds. Recent 


of his hopes of being considered the savior of the South 


1849, At that time the great quartette was about.to — 
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and the finisher of the war, The papers, which are so 
readily accessible that they need not be summarized, 
will now be valued, as historical material, as much in 
one part of the country as in another. ; 
Professor v. Juraschek, an Austrian statistician of note, 
has collected some very interesting general statistics of 
the population of the globe, computing especially what 
proportion of the inhabitants of each continent the 
various states constitute. In doing so he has demon- 
strated that, with the exception of Africa, there has been 
a steady tendency of extraordinary growth on the part 
of certain few nations, In Europe, notwithstanding the 
great preponderance of the Russian element, the equi- 
librium is disturbed less than elsewhere, Of the entire 
population of Europe, 26 per cent are Russian, 14 are 
Gertaan, 12 Austro-Hungarian and Bosnian, 11 French, 
11 British, 9 Italian, 5 Spanish; and of the other 17 
states not a single one contributes more than 2 per cent, 
their total being only 12 per cent. In Asia, the Chinese 
Empire contains 49 per cent of the entire population; 
British India, 32. Of the other states none has more than 
5, not even Japan, which has 46 per. cent, and Russia, 
which has 2. In America the United States contains 51 
per cent of the total population, Brazil 11, Mexico 9, 
British possessions 6. In Australia and Oceanica the 
British possessions represent 77 per cent. In Africa, 
about 67 per cent live in the small independent states of 
the Sudan and Central Africa, even the French posses- 
sions representing only 5 per cent. In this connection 
the data furnished by the latest—the sixty-fourth— 
edition of Daniel’s Lehrbuch der Geographie, a very re- 
liable work, on the religions of the globe, are instructive. 
The total population of the globe is estimated at 1,485,- 
000,000. The number of languages and dialects known 
, to exjst is 3,074; the number of religions, 1,100. No 
nation or people has ever been discovered without a 
religion of some kind. The number of professing Chris- 
tians is 482,000,000. Of these the Roman Catholics are 
represented by 208,000,000, the Greek Orthodox by 83,- 
000,000, the Protestant communions by 123,000,000. Then 
there are about a hundred smaller Christian sects, with 
8,000,000 members. Of the non-Christian peoples the Jews 
number 8,000,000, the Mohammedans 120,000,000, divided 
into three ‘great classes,—Sunnites, Shiites, and Wahab- 
ites, and about seventy sects. The number of heathens 
is, accordingly, 875,000,000. Of the heathen religions, 
Booddhism is the most widely spread, having fully 508- 
000,000 professors, while the older Booddhism has 138,- 
000,000. The other heathen nations have 135,000,000. 
There are, accordingly, yet more than 1,000,000,000 non- 


’ Chriatians on the globe, What a legson for mission 


workers! Naturally, a census of illiterates can exist 
only for Europe and America. Probably the most re- 
liable compilations in this regard are those lately pub- 
lished by the Statistische Monatsschrift, The three Slavic 
states of Roumania, Servia, and Russia, head the list 
with about 80 per cent of the population unable to,read 
and write. Of the Latin races, Spain has the worst 


* record, namely, 63 per cent, followed by Italy with 48, 


and France and Belgium each with about 15 per cent. 
The illiterates in Hungary number 48 per cent, in Aus- 
tria proper 39, in Ireland 21. In England the percent- 
age falls to 13, in Holland to 10, in the United Sta‘«s 
(white population) to 8, in Scotland to 7, The best 
showing is that of the Teutonic states. The highest is 
Switzerland, with 2.5. In the whole German Empire it 
is but 1 per cent; in Sweden, Denmark, Bavaria, Baden, 
and Wiirtemberg, there is practically no one who cannot 
‘read and write. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


——— 


NEW MATTER IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 
. {John A. Broadus, P.D., LL. D., in The Baptist Teacher.) 
» Some teachers have complained that after a whole 
year given to the Gospel according to Matthew,—from 
} July, 1887, to July, 1888,—and the first half-year of 1889 
given to Mark, we are now to have the whole of 1890 
spent upon the Gospel according to Luke. The ques- 
tion might be asked whether the passion for novelty is 
‘not at the present time running wild? Or it might be 
asked whether either the pupils or the teachers are really 
so well acquainted with ail the details of our Lord’s life 
and discourses as to leave no occasion for frequently 
renewed study? It might be said that those who know 
“the Goxpels best are most fond of studying them; and 
“that the complaints which some apprehend are likely to 
‘be made only by pupils having a very superficial ac- 








quaintance with this citadel and heart of the whole Bible, 
the life of our Lord. 

The fact is that a very general consensus of opinion 
appeared to favor the idea, that while the lessons should 
in seven years take a wide range over the whole Bible, 
yet more time ought to be given to the New Testament. 
than to the Old, and some portion of every year ought, 
if possible, be spent upon the Gospels. This is obviously 
best for all younger pupils, and is really best for all 
others. Christ is the center of Scripture. The Old Tes- 
tament, and the later books of the New Testament, all 
stand in very close relation to the history and work of 
the Saviour, If an intelligent and devout teacher finds 
himself disinclined to such frequent study of the Gos- 
pels, the real question is whether he ought not to chide 
himself, and pray for a quickening of love and zeal. 

Meantime, a very large portion of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke really presents new matter not embraced in 
Matthew or Mark, and notin John. Certainly one-third, 
and, according to a view presently to be explained, nearly 
one-half, of this Gospel is thus independent. And even 
the portions substantially found in Matthew or Mark are 
always strikingly different as to the details of expression 
and tone. 

The third Gospelsopens with two long chapters con- 
cerning the annunciations to Zacharias and to Mary, the 
birth of John and Jesus, and the latter’s visit to Jeru- 
salem when twelve years old. This is all peculiar to 
Luke, and constitutes already about one-ninth of his 
Gospel. The account of our Lord’s baptism and tempta- 
tion, and of his general ministry in Galilee, from Luke 
8: 1 to 9: 50, is substantially parallel to the accounts of 
Matthew and Mark. But it is much shorter, in propor- 
tion to the whole contents of this longest Gospel, and 
it contains a great number of independent or varying 
details, together with three narratives of the highest 
interest, which are peculiar to Luke; namely, the first 
visit to Nazareth during his ministry in Galilee (Luke 
4: 16-80), the story of the widow of Nain (7 : 11-17), and 


the story of the woman that was a sinner (7 : 36-50). It} 


will most certainly be found that each of these consti- 
tutes a lesson in this year’s course. 

The great section of Luke from 9: 51 to 18 : 14 is most 
probably to be regarded (as in Clark’s “ Harmony,” fol- 
lowing Wieseler) as the record of a later ministry in 
Judea and Perea, after that in Galilee was completed. 
When incidents and discourses here occur similar to 
some which Matthew and Mark have given during the 
ministry in Galilee, it is very easy to understand a repe- 
tition; for in other districts the same general human 
nature, and the same Jewish opinions and practices, 
would lead to similar occurrences, or eall for similar dis- 
courses, The unwillingness of some scholars to recog- 
nize such repetition probably arises from their lack of 
experience in popular preaching. In other parts of the 
country, for new-and yet strikingly similar occasions and 
audiences, why should not some of the same things be 
said? Yetit is only a comparatively small portion of 
this great section of Luke that will be found similar to 
previous matter recorded by Matthew and Mark in the 
Galilean ministry. From Luke 13: 1 to the end of the 
section almost everything is entirely independent of 
the other Gospels. Here belong the beautiful parables 
of chapters 14-16, so delightfully attractive and instruc- 
tive to both old and young; as also the parables of the 
Good Samaritan, in chapter 10, and of the Unjust Judge 
and of the Pharisee and the Publican, in chapter 18. 
Some teachers will be glad to observe that there are three 
principal groups of our Lord's parables. The first group, 
given chiefly by Matthew (chap. 13), treats of the Mes- 
sianic reign in its beginnings and general prospects. 
The third group—also given chiefly by Matthew, but 
partly by Luke, and belonging to the last week of our 
Lord’s ministry—treats of the Messianic reign in its 
development and consummation. The intermediate 
group, found in Luke only (as above indicated), presents 
parables that do not refer especially to the Messianic 
reign, but to truths and duties pertaining to individual 
life and salvation. 

From Luke 18: 15 onward to the end, Luke is again, 
in a general way, parallel to Matthew and Mark; but 
still, ‘with almost constant difference of details of expres- 
sions, and with various paragraphs of entirely new mat- 
ter. Thus in chapter 19 we have the story of Zaccheus, 
the chief publican, and the parable of the pounds, 
repeated about a week later, in a more general form, as 
the-parable of the talents (Matt. 25). And not to men- 


tion other paragraphs, it is Luke only that gives the 
story of the walk to Emmaus (Luke 24: 13-35), the 


While Matthew wrote especially for Jewish readers, 
and Mark especially for Gentiles, Luke gives no indi- 
cation of having had either class of readers distinc- 
tively in view. He undertook to write a history of 
what in modern phrase we might call “The Begin- 
nings of Christianity.” The first part of the work 
ends with our Lord’s ascension; and with the repe- 
tition of this the second part begins, forming what 
we call the Acts of the Apostles. Both are dedi- 
cated to the same person, Theophilus, and the origi- 
nal shows a very marked similarity in the style of 
the two parts, as well as in their general historical 
methods and tone. One who should carefully read these 
two works continuously, as two parts of the same 
treatise, would find that it is not a mere conceit thus to 
regard them. 

The difference in style between Luke and the two pre- 
ceding Gospels may be strikingly seen, even in a trans- 
lation, by comparing the close of the Sermon on the’ 
Mount in Matthew 7 : 24-27 and Luke 6: 47-49. An 
interesting topic, much more frequently mentioned by 
Luke than by the other Gospels, is our Lord’s praying; 
for example, Luke 8: 21; 5:16; 6:12; 9:18, 28; 11:1. 

Let us hope that this loving study of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke within four years will prove a great blessing 
to teachers and pupils through all the land and all 
the world, 





THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


[By Sarab Geraldina Stock, in Sunday School Journal. } 


This is far from being a subject merely speculative or 
poetic. It is one which runs from end to end of the 
Bible, and which forms an integral part of Bible history, 
from the earliest creation, “ when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” to the 
close of the vision at Patmos, when John was about to 
fall down and worship the angel who had showed him 
such wondrous things. And therefore it must be worth 
our studying. It must be “profitable. for doctrine, for 
correction, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness.” 

Let us glance at one aspect of this wide subject,—the 
striking way in which its salient features are in contrast 
to the tendencies of the present day. 

Modern thought tends to exalt that which is material, 
—the thing which you can see, which you can count, 
which you can measure. But angelic ministry is a thing 
unseen, a thing not apprehended, save in rare cases, by the 
bodily senses,—a thing revealed to us alone by the word 
of God. The revelation of angelic ministry shows us 
beings constantly active among the things of this earth, 
working in harmony with the laws of nature, yet them- 
selves unrestricted by any earthly limitations,—beings of ' 
whose presence the world is not cognizant, but through 
whose agency God brings from time to time its plans 
and calculations to naught, as he did long ago the de- 
signs of the Assyrian monarch (Isa. 37 : 36), and of King 
Herod (Acts 12 : 74, etc.). 

Modern principles tend to insubordination. Obedience 
—one of the virtues of the Old World—is too often looked 
upon as a low and groveling thing. But when we turn 
to the Bible revelation of angelic ministry, we see a great 
army of pure and, mighty beings moving simply at the 
behest of One,—their Creator and Lord; laying no plang 
of their own, following no instincts of their own, but 
“hearkening to the voice of his word” (Psa. 103; 20). 

Again, the aim of modern times seems to be the 
aggrandizement of self. The “I” and the “mine” are 
everywhere prominent. In angelic ministry all this dis- 
appears. We are not told that the angels look for any 
reward. The redeemed are not bidden to thank them 
for service rendered. What did Peter say when he was 
brought out of prison? “Now know! that the Lord 
hath sent his angel,” etc. These heavenly messengers 





ask neither praise nor love for themselves. Their answer 
| to those who would do them honor is “ Worship God” 
| (Rev, 22: 9). 

| Once more,—the tendency of modern times is to judge 
| of work by a false standard, to desig{nate some tasks as 
| trifling and menial, and others as grand and noble. 
| Angelic ministry knows no such difference. One angel 
| takes charge of a nation (Dan. 10: 13, 21, 22); another 
| prepares food for a weary prophet (1 Kings 19: 5-7). Some 
| angela win splendid victories (Rev. 12 : 7-9); others 
| guard little children (Matt. 18 : 10). 

| How wonderful is this unseen, disinterested, joyful 
ministry, responsive in everything to the will of God, 
that is going on around us day by day! God has thought 
poor sinful mortals worth all that! And he bids us seek 


longest narrative we have for the period following our | to do his will here “on earth” as it is done by those 


Lord’s resurrection. 


+ 


pure spirits whose home is “in heaven.” 
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WORTH REPEATING 


a 
THE EBB OF THE TIDE. 
[Arthur L, Salmon, in The (London) Academy.] 


Leaving its foam, its driftwood, on the sand, 
The weary tide retreats—receding slow, 

As though it would resist the ‘Almighty hand 
That draws it from the land. 


Deep rest has fallen round me; but I know 
That in far other hollow clefts and caves 
The turning waters have begun to flow, 
With surge and murmur low. 





So with the tide of years that passes o’er 

The sands of this our life; the weary waves 
Here ebbing, flow upon another shore, 

But there shall ebb no more. 





THOUGHTS ON OLD AGE. 


{Oliver Wendell Holmes, in The Atlantic Monthly.] 


The feeling must: of necessity come to 

soem | aged persons that they have out- 
lived their usefulness; that they are no 
longer wanted, but rather in the way, 
drags on the wheels rather than helping 
them forward. But let them remember 
the often-quoted line of Milton: 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


This is peculiarly true of them. They 
are helping others without always being 
aware of it. They are the shields, the 
breakwaters, of those who come ‘after 
them. Every decade is a defense of the 
one next behind it. At thirty the youth 
has sobered into manhood, but the stron 
men of forty rise in almost unbroken ran 
between him and the approaches of old 
age as they show in the men of fifty. At 
forty he looks with a sense of security at 
the strong men of fifty, and sees behind 
them the row of sturdy sexagenarians, 
When fifty is reached, somehow sixty 
does not look so old as it once used to, 
and seventy is still afar off. At sixty the 
stern sentence of the burial service seems 
to have a meaning that one did not notice 
in former years. There begins to be 
something personal about it, But if one 
lives to seventy, he soon gets used to the 
text with the threescore years and ten in 
it, and begins to count himself among 
those who y reason of strength are des- 
tined to reach fourscore, of whom he can 
see a number still in reasonably good con- 
dition. The octogenarian loves to read 
about people of ninety and over. He 
peers among the asterisks of the triennial 
catalogue of the university for the names 
of pom rte who have been seventy years 
out of college and remain still unstarred. 
He is curious about the biographies of 
centenarians. Such escapades as those 
of that terrible old sinner and ancestor 
of great men, the Rev. Stephen Bachelder, 
interest him as they never did before, 
But he cannot deceive himself much 
longer. See him walking on a level sur- 
face, and he steps off almost as well as 
ever; but watch him coming down a 
flight of stairs, and the family record 
could not tell his years more faithfully. 
He cut you dead, you say? Did it occur 
to you that he could not see you clearly 
enough to know you from any other son 
or daughter of Adam? He said he was 
very glad to hear it, did he, when you 
told him that your beloved grandmother 
had just deceased? Did you happen to 
remember that though he does not allow 
that he is deaf, he will not deny that he 
does not hear quite so well as he used to? 
No matter about his failings; the longer 
he holds on to life, the longer he makes 
life seem to all the living who follow him, 
and thus he is their constant benefactor. 
Every stage of existence has its s ecial 
trials and its special consolations. Habdits 
are the crutches of old age; by the aid of 
these we manage to hobble along after the 
mental joints are stiff and the muscles 
rheumatic, to speak metaphorically,— 
that is to say, when every act of self- 


We become more and more automatic as 
we grow older, and if we lived long 
enough should come to be pieces of 
creaking machinery like Maelzel’s chess- 
player,—or what that seemed to be. 
Emerson was sixty-three years old, the 
year I have referred to as that of the 
grand climacteric, when he read to his 
son the poem he ‘called “ Terminus,” be- 
ginning: 
“Tt is time to be old, 
To take in sail. 
The God of bounds, 
Who sets to seas a shore, 
Came to me in his fatal rounds 
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And said, ‘No more!’” 


determination costs anyeffort and a pang. ~ 














































* yet have to learn a lesson of their Ameri- 
-compact and solid structure, they go to 
ures in the great winds, just as ours do. 


“and throw over cargo, if that is necessar 


have welcomed the decay of their active 
spowers because it furnished them with 
* peremptory reasons for sparing themselves 


‘bilities are’less keen, the intelligence is 


than belonged to them many years earlier, 
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It was early in life to feel that the pro- 
ductive stage was over; but he bad re- 
ceived warning from within, and did not 
wish to wait for outside advices. There 


is all the difference in the world in the |. 


mental as in the bodil 
different individuals. me must “take 
in sail” sooner, some later. We can get 
a useful lesson from the American and the 
English elms on ourcommon. The Ameri- 
can elms are quite bare, and have been so 
for weeks. They know very well that 
they are going to have storms to wrestle 
with; they have not forgotten the. gales 
of Septem and the tempests of the late 
autumn and early winter. It is a hard 
fight they are going to have, and they 
‘strip their coats off and rojl up their shirt- 
sleeves, and show themselves bare-armed 
and ready for the contest. The English 
elms are of a more robust build, and stand 
defiant, with all their summer clothing 
aboat their sturdy frames. They may 


constitution of 


can cousins; for notwithstanding their 


e must drop much of our foliage before 
winter is upon us, We must take in sail 


to keep us, afloat. We have to deci 6 
between our duties and our instinctive 
demand of rest. I can believe that some 


during the few years that were left them. 
Age brings other obvious changes be- 
sides the loss of active power. The sensi- 


less lively, as we might expect under ‘the 
influence of that narcotic which nature 
administers. But there is another effect 
of her “ black drop ”. which is not so com- 
monly Madan Old age is like an 
opium-dream. Nothing seems real except 
what is unreal. I am sure that the pic- 
tures painted by the imagination —the 
faded frescos on the,walls of memory— 
come out in clearer and brighter colors 


Nature has her special favors for her chil- 
dren of Seery age, and this is one which 
she reserves for our second childhood. 
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Use a Binder. 


A great many of the readers of The 








| Sunday School Times wish to preserve 


their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered ‘are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will * glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them ate 
ordered. 

THE STyYLes. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
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for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cefits each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles; 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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